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ELIMINATE INVENTORY HEADACHES 
THROUGH SD° 


* $.D. means SECURED DISTRIBUTION® —a registered 
service mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


Without obligation please send me your brochure 
on Secured Distribution. 


Name 
Firm Name 


Address 
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LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


Today’s tight money market is an obstacle to full dis- 
tribution. Many of your customers are unable to carry 
adequate inventories of your products without credit 
assistance from you. 


SECURED DISTRIBUTION makes it possible for 
you to extend needed inventory aid with complete 
safety. Goods shipped to your customers are protected 
by Lawrence Warehouse receipts. The result: S.D. helps 
boost sales without sacrificing sound credit practices. 


- « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 


¢ 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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JACK BENNY 


on the air...CBS RADIO 
every Sunday evening 7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) 


Yes, The HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 
—a leading protector of American homes and 
the homes of American business and industry— 
is pleased to bring into your home a long-time 


favorite of the airways, Jack Benny! 


And we would like to invite you to join the 
millions of listeners of the ever-popular Jack 


Benny show. The time: every Sunday evening 


7:00-7:30 (E.D.S.T.) on the CBS Radio 


network. 


* THE HOME * 
Susurance Company 


FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


THE HOME INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Casualty Insurance - Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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EDITORIAL 


A Modern Necessity 


NE reason for the stability of American business is the fact that it con- 
stantly seeks to protect itself against unusual hazards. It does this prin- 
cipally through insurance. The progressiveness and alertness of the 

insurance companies in developing policies to cover most every hazard is well- 
known to every businessman. Credit managers, who must rely on paying records, 
balance sheets, character, capacity, and conditions in their evaluation of credit 
responsibility, never overlook the fact that in addition they must be certain that 
unusual hazards are reduced to a minimum. The way to reduce them to a minimum 
is to protect yourself against them. The premium for this protection is small 
compared to its value. It is the old story of dividing the risk, and nothing could 
be sounder business management than doing just that. 


The need of adequate imsurance protection in an inflationary period is more 
pronounced than in a period of monetary stability. Unless you have re-evaluated 
the extent of your insurance protection in the past year you should take a new 
look at it. The dollar of your policy protection is umdoubtedly inadequate when 
you consider present day replacement costs. Each and every time an insurance 
policy is due, whatever its nature, check it carefully for the actual buying or 
replacement values it affords you. 


Because credit managers are so intent that accounts have full insurance cover- 
age, it is only logical that in the past quarter century they have more and more 
assumed responsibility for insurance protection in their own company. They 
study insurance very diligently. Throughout the nation, in the meetings they 
hold in approximately 140 cities, at least once a year an evening is devoted to 
discussion and study of insurance. Prizes and awards are given for those who are 
best informed on the various kinds of available insurance. 

The hazards of business we cannot protect ourselves against are numerous, but 
many unforeseeable adversities can be avoided or offset through adequate insur- 
ance. It is good business to make certain not only that your customer has adequate 
protection but also that your own company does not meet with a catastrophe 
because it failed to provide adequate insurance for the replacement of buildings 
and equipment, and against embezzlement losses, or interruption of sustained 
earning power. A fully insured company is a much better credit risk. What is 
more important, the management of a fully insured company has relieved itself 
of one responsibility through a sharing of this risk. 

Insurance protection is not a luxury but a necessity in modern business. 
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THE OCTOBER COVER 


REDIT executives, already having an 
important voice in the insurance pro- 
grains of most companies, are finding their 
counsel increasingly vital to the financial 
well being of some of their accounts. In 
many a company the degree of coverage can 
spell the difference between profit and loss. 
Statistics show that most non-covered firms 
never recover from a catastrophic loss due 
to fire or other insurable cause. 

Hence the growing significance of the 
Insurance Advisory Council of the National 
Association of Credit Men, represented in 
the front cover picture. Chairman is Orville 


B. Tearney (center), manager of corporate 
insurance and credits, Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. Leland T. Hadley (left), a 
director of National, is assistant secretary 
and general credit manager, Goodman 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, with 
which he has been associated since 1920. 
Wilson D. Sked (right), regional vice 
chairman, is assistant vice president of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicag: 

Mr. Tearney, alumnus of De La Salle 
Institute and Loyola University, is also a 
graduate of the executive program of pro- 
fessional business education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He is a past director of 
the Chicago Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. Hadley, graduate of Earlham College 
and University of Chicago Law School, 
holds a certificate in advanced accounting 
from the Walton School of Commerce and 
became a Fellow of the National Institute 
of Credit in 1930. He was a lecturer and 
instructor in credit and finance in 1947-48 
at NACM’s first Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and earlier served 
similarly at Loyola University, Chicago 
Central YMCA College, and Babson In- 
stiiute’s Summer Institute of Credit Man- 
agement. He is past president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. 

Wilson D. Sked, native of New Jersey, 
is a graduate of Yale University, 1935. He 
is a director of the Chicago Association of 
Credit Men. Many have heard his addresses 
on insurance before Groups at Credit Con- 
gresses of National and before affiliated as- 
sociations. His article on supermarkets 
was a feature of last year’s Insurance 


Issue. ‘ 


General Manager, Edwin B. Moran 
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Washington 


@ LIBERALIZING coverage and certain benefits 
under the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance sys- 
tem, without increase of Social Security con- 
tributory tax rates, is the aim of a bill introduced 
by Rep. R. W. Kean (R., N.J.), member of the 
House ways and means committee, which has 
jurisdiction over social security legislation. 

Following are eight results which he hopes his 
program would achieve: 

1. Increase ultimate benefits to those who con- 
tinue working after age 65 by a 1 per cent a 
year delayed retirement benefit. 

2. Increase maximum family benefits for 
widows and dependent children from $200 to 
$296.25 monthly. 

3. Cover self-employed physicians. 

4. Cover tips received as wages. 

5. Provide benefits for dependents of recipients 
of disability benefit payments. 

6. Authorize payments from the Social Secur- 
ity Trust Fund toward rehabilitation of those 
now receiving disability benefits. 

7. Increase the maximum wage base for con- 
tribution and benefit purposes from $4,200 to 
$4,800 a year. Maximum monthly benefit pay- 
ments to a retired individual would be increased 
from $108.50 to $118.50 and for a married 
couple from $162.80 to $177.25 under the higher 
base. Under present contributory rates there 
would be an additional yearly payment of $13.50 
by the worker earning $4,800 or more annually. 

8. Increase widow’s benefits from 75 per cent 
to 80 per cent of the insured worker’s primary 
insurance amount. Under the higher wage base 
and the higher percentage the maximum monthly 
payment for a widow would be raised from the 
present $81.40 to $94.80. 


@ THE PREsIDENT signed H. R. 232, Breach 
of Contract Damages, which provides that a tax- 
payer who receives an award in a civil action for 
breach of contract may spread the amount of an 
award over the period during which it would 
have been received rather than having to declare 
it as income for the current year. 

To this was added a Byrd amendment for 
elimination of the fast tax write-off program by 
Dec. 31, 1959, repealing that part of the 1954 
Revenue Code which provides for five-year tax 
amortization on defense production contracts. The 
present backlog of applications represents pro- 
posed new or expanded facilities to cost an esti- 
mated $425 millions. With signing of the bill 
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this backlog automatically is reduced to $26!) 
million. Under the amendment only new or spe 
cialized items produced for the Defense Depar' 
ment and Atomic Energy Commission would b 
excepted. The bill would make the effective date 
retroactive to August 5, 1957. Any tax amortiza- 
tion certificates which were issued after that dat: 
may be voided, if they do not meet the special 
requirements of the bill. 

Senator Byrd has said the original purpose of 
the rapid amortization program—to speed con- 
struction of Korean War defense facilities—no 
longer exists. The Treasury has supported the 
bill, pointing out that the program has already 
cost the Government $3 billions in extra interest 
charges. 


@ FOLLOWING two moves against inflation by the 
Federal Reserve System, one the increase to 31/, 
per cent in the discount rate at all the Federal 
banks, the other a renewed tightening of member 
bank reserves largely through reduced holdings 
of Government securities, Chairman William 
Mc. Martin, Jr., defended the credit control op- 
eration before members of the Senate finance 
committee investigating the nation’s financial 
status. 

Mr. Martin said that to maintain artificially 
low interest rates at this time “would be to in- 
vite an unbridled investment boom, inflation, 
and an inevitable collapse later.” 

He said that any acceptance of socalled “creep- 
ing” inflation would point the way to “ultimate 
economic chaos and incalculable human suffer- 
ing that would undermine faith in the institu- 
tions of free men.” 

He also told the senators that escalator clauses 
in union contracts had a “quickening effect” on 
inflation. 

Meanwhile from France came word that fol- 
lowing 20 per cent devaluation of the franc 
and a tightening of business credit controls, 
there was a rush of tourist dollars into official 
channels, instead of to black market traders. 

Felix Gaillard, minister of finance, sharply re- 
duced the state budget and raised the discount 
rate on commercial transactions to 5 per cent, 
an increase of one percentage point. The objec- 
tive: reduce home consumption, increase export 
sales, stabilize wages and prices. 

A temporary step toward full and open de- 
valuation, was the way some economists viewed 
the move. 


‘ 





“s REALISTIC 


(" (s\| Property 


In 1945, constructing a building I n Ss u r a n  & e Today, the same building would 
cost THIS MUCH cost THIS MUCH 


‘Remember, if you’re not fully insured, it’s not enough!”’ 


It is known that it costs almost twice as much today to build 
a house or a business building as it cost some 12 years ago. It 
is also known that the cost of home furnishings and appliances, 
jewelry, furs and clothing—merchandise of all kinds—industrial 
raw materials and machinery, all are at peak level. Can you 
afford to disregard this knowledge in relation to the amount of Your Diese 


$ 3 ' Insurance AGENT 
insurance protection you are carrying on your property? esunves/ vou piest= 


Even though you were fortunate and bought before today’s 
peak, the present value of your property is greatly increased 


over what you paid. The factor that should determine how Agents of the companies of 


the Commercial Union - 
Ocean Group consider it their 
responsibility to advise you 
when it is desirable to adjust 
your insurance amounts to 
realistic values. Wherever 
you may be, nation-wide, 
one of these agents is located 
near you. Call on him to 
assist you. 


much insurance you currently need is the replacement value of 
the property now—not the original cost. Obviously insurance 
must be adjusted periodically to increased or decreased values 
as the economic pendulum swings. Failure to take this pre- 
caution might cause you to be considerably underinsured at the 
time of a possible loss. 


Unless you have done so very recently, why not have your 
insurance reviewed right now? Don’t take the chance of being 
_caught with “‘too little’’—too late. 


COMMERCIAL UNION - OcEAN GROUP 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd. The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 

American Central Insurance Company The California Insurance Company 

The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. Union Assurance Society Limited 

Columbia Casualty Company The British General Insurance Company Ltd. 
The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Company of New York 


HEAD OFFICE e NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ATLANTA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Analyze Every Hazard 


Close Working Relationship with Insurance Broker Essentiul 


Senate niga ad HIGH damages being awarded plaintiffs nowadays by juries in insurance cases, 

plus the soaring costs of materials and labor, make more imperative than ever an exhaustive analysis 
of hazards and effective methods to prevent or hold down losses. How to achieve this is the 24-hour 
problem faced by insurance managers and supervisors of commercial companies. 


A preliminary "Must" is a close working relationship of top management, through its insurance ex- 
ecutive, with the brokers, say contributors to the following symposium. With 40 per cent of today's 
losses attributable to perils, other than fire risks, that were considered uninsurable years ago, the meas- 
ure of a good insurance program is not the cost but the adequacy of coverage. 


Participating in the analysis are O. A. Wees, insurance supervisor, Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 
San Francisco; J. Donald Nevius, manager of the tax and insurance department of McCormick & 
Company, Inc., Baltimore; and L. M. Faetz, insurance manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 


hicago. 


Serious Fire Expensive Way 
‘To Appraise Insurance Values 


L. M. Faetz, Insurance Manager, The Quaker Oats 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


HE astounding progress that industry generally has 

achieved since the turn of the Century has produced 
certain problems that become a challenge. When insur- 
ance was originally designed and 
made available, the market and cov- 
erage was limited. Today only 60 per 
cent of the losses paid are attributable 
to fire; the remaining 40 per cent are 
the result of other perils considered 
uninsurable years ago. The trend, 
therefore, requires that every person 
charged with the responsibility of 
buying insurance be guided by the 
following principles: 

First, familiarity with his company’s fixed assets and 
other tangible values, as well as the general operations 
and exposures. 

Second, perception of the policy provisions and a con- 
sistent study of their application to all existing business 
hazards, as well as potential risks under adverse circum- 
stances. 

Third, a continuous review of revised and broader 
insurance coverages that are available, with the possibil- 
ity of broadening current policies. 

Fourth, purchase of insurance on strictly business 
standards. 


L. M. FAETZ 


A bad fire is an expensive way to discover the importance 
of insurable values. To be sure of adequate coverage it is 
good practice to develop proper values; revise them at 
least annually. Actual cash value at the time of loss is the 
measure of insurable value. If fire strikes your place of 
business, and you are covered only for direct fire loss, 
what would you do to meet the fixed charges and expenses 
that would pile up every hour your business is at a stand- 
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still? With your earnings lost, credit suffering, profits 
vanishing, what would you do? Business Interruption in- 
surance will do what your business would have done for 
you when fire strikes. Coverage against other perils is 
available. 


Workmen’s Compensation obligation is regulated by 
statutory law. While benefits to injured employees vary, 
depending on the state that has jurisdiction of the case, 
so does the employer’s option concerning coverage. Some 
states permit self-insurance, whereas others prescribe 
alternative plans. When this type of risk is diverted to 
an insurance company, there are certain exposures that 
are limited. Reference is specifically made to the maxi- 
mum medical benefit obligation of the underwriter. Other 
potential risks should be analyzed, such as extraterritorial 
benefits, and the limit of indemnification, under Em.- 
ployer’s Liability. 


Cover Legal Public Liability 


With regard to liability coverage, a generally accepted 
safe and adequate plan is to cover legal public liability 
to non-employees. There are numerous potential risks 
that fall into this category, such as operations, automo- 
bile/truck, product, and property damage legal liability. 
The fact that many states have increased the benefits for 
wrongful death enables one to evaluate that exposure; 
however, the moot question that ever exists is, “What 
should be the safe limits to cover the legal public liabil- 
ity to non-employees for claims arising out of operations 
generally?” 

Consideration should be given to the fact that in recent 
years freak accidents have resulted in fantastic losses. 
The wise companies are usually well insured for the 
hazards for which they do not want to take the risk them- 
selves. The astronomical amounts of the judgments 
rendered in recent years prove, if nothing else, that in- 
dustry seems to have no alternative than to main‘:in 
liability limits to cope with the leniency of our cou ts. 
I believe it is safe and proper to admit that our sys:’°m 
of handling lawsuits arising from accidents is as °\d- 
fashioned as the original one-cylinder horseless carri: 7. 

Recently, a justice of one of our leading sixte 
supreme courts suggested a plan to settle claims by t*k- 








Dr Risk Heavy Losses 


aul 


ty 





ig them out of the courts. In essence, the entirely new 
le al concept that the justice advocates would be to apply 
th> same principle to injuries suffered in an accident as 
niw practiced under Workmen’s Compensation law. 
Tere would be established schedules and settlement made 
w.thout regard to the question of negligence, except in 
rere cases such as willful intent to injure. This is a 
d-batable subject; however, in view of the leniency of 
t}e courts, it would be a stabilizing factor in eliminating 

a serious problem that confronts industry today. 
In the field of fidelity insurance, the introduction of 
ecmmercial blanket bonds, the packaging of other crime 
(Concluded on page 34) 


Hit Insurance Standards to 
Needs of Growth Corporation 


OQ. A. WEEs, Insurance Supervisor, Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, San Francisco, California 


N the manufacture, conversion, and distribution of 

paper, the principal hazards recognized by the insur- 
ance department are the obvious ones: loss or damage 
caused by fire; machinery break- 
down; boiler explosion; water supply 
systems breakdown; business inter- 
ruption; products and general liabil- 
ity; and water and inland transit. 
Because of their familiarity, these 
hazards dare not be treated with 
contempt. They should be recognized 
and be guarded against as an ever- 
present threat of disastrous loss of 
personnel, property, and profits. 

In a well-integrated organization the insurance super- 
visor is extremely fortunate in having the assistance, 
advice and knowledge of other department heads. 

These departments are: the Fixed Property department 
to develop the formula establishing realistic actual cash 
values of buildings and equipment; the Inventory de- 
partment to supply the values and locations of the fin- 
ished product; the Credit department to establish owner- 
s!ip of shipments delayed or in transit; the Operating 
department to advise on the accident potential of boilers, 
electrical equipment, machinery, and water supply lines; 
the Industrial Accounting department to develop the 


O. A. WEES 


’ expense and profit figures used for business interruption 


c: verage; the Legal department to clarify and interpret 
pvlicy forms and content; and the Timber department to 
supply data on log-rafts, road building, and bridge con- 
struction. 

With the information tabulated, checked, and digested, 
U ec insurance supervisor confers with the insurance brokers 
tc obtain the benefit of their engineering experience to 
complement the knowledge and skill of the corporation’s 
cwn experts in evaluating the hazards. 


The plant’s construction and layout, its built-in pro- 
tection equipment, its manufacturing processes and its 


work-flow are known and blue-printed. No problem is 
entailed in evaluating physical damage to buildings, 
equipment, and merchandise because the rule of actual 
cash value is adhered to, as required by the insurance 
policies and as directed by management that the physical 
assets of the corporation be protected to that extent. New 
installations of boilers, generators, and other equipment 
are viewed in the light of the maximum damage which 
could be done to the surrounding area in the event they 
explode or fly apart. Water supply properties are gauged 
for vulnerability to damage from the elements. Business 
interruption coverage is calculated on the basis of a total 
shutdown at each plant, the estimated number of days to 
get back into production and the current availability of 
materials and equipment. 

These are basic considerations which, combined with 
all pertinent information available, will enable the in- 
surance supervisor to make his recommendations to man- 
agement. Any standards used must not remain static but 
must be reviewed continuously to fit the changing needs of 
a growth corporation. 


Outver A. WEEs, of the class of 1925 of Cogswell Polytechnical 
College, San Francisco, has been with Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation 28 years, successively as office boy, mill payroll 
clerk, mill cost clerk, ledger clerk, sales-order accountant, 
converting department accountant, insurance department ac- 
countant, and after three years in Army finance in World 
War II as assistant insurance supervisor. He advanced to 
insurance supervisor in 1951. 


Protect Assets and Earnings 
Against Significant Losses 


J. DonaLp Nevius, Manager of Tax and Insurance 
Department, McCormick & Company, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ae prevention of unknown gambles—substantial un- 
insured risks—is a top management job. When a 
risk cannot be avoided, the alternative is insurance. Our 
philosophy of insurance is simple: 
we will self-insure if the possibility 
of loss per occurrence is small and 
we have some control over the causes 
of loss, for example, pilferage from 
a salesman’s car. We think there is 
need for insurance where the magni- 
tude of the individual claim is sub- 
stantial and the circumstances are 
largely outside management control. 
A complete risk analysis is essen- 
tial in building a sound program and it is the responsi- 
bility of the insurance manager to work out such a 
program, with professional assistance if necessary, and 
to have full agreement from top management not only 
as to the original program but to changes necessitated 
(Concluded on page 34) 





J. D. NEVIUS 
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Reduction of Fire Losses Needed First to 
(fiset Those Spiraling Costs of Operation 


EDUCTION of fire loss would 
bring the most immediate value 
in a stepped up long-range effort 
to offset the con- 
tinuous spiraling 
of prices and 
other operating 
costs, says John 
A. North, presi- 
dent of The Phoe- 
nix Insurance 
Company, Hart- 

a ford, Conn. 
J. A. NORTH Reappraisal of 
the scope of fire prevention programs 
_under present conditions was sug- 
gested by Mr. North, who addressed 
the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation, of which he was president, 
on the 75th anniversary of the or- 

ganization, at Hot Springs, Va. 

The company executive, searching 
for avenues to cut expenses in home 
office operations and in acquisitions 
of equipment and services, sees little 
hope of reduction from those sources. 

“No matter how we seem to ‘strain 
at the bit’ to locate a saving in some 
‘controllable’ expense, the socalled 
‘uncontrollable’ items are of such 
magnitude by comparison that our 
final underwriting results are seldom 
noticeably affected. 


“As long as inflationary influences 
in our national economy keep forcing 
upward the prices of everything we 
must buy or use, we cannot hope to 
perform any substantial reductions in 
the ratio of expenses to premiums. 
In almost any other business, an in- 
crease of sales would balance the in- 
crease of expenses, but in ours it only 
aggravates the situation, because in- 
crease jn premiums means a statutory 
increase in the premium reserve. 
Therefore, if the effect on values by 
virtue of the inflationary spiral con- 
tinues, the reserve situation, being 
what it is, will certainly afford us 
no immediate relief.” 


While prices of many supplies, 
machines and services used have al- 
most doubled in the last 15 years— 
even trebled in some cases, he notes 
—fire rates by themselves have de- 


clined. Liabilities due to inflated 
values have skyrocketed in compari- 


FIRE PREVENTION 


T WIN proclamations by President Eisenhower and Canada’s 
Governor General Massey will set off Fire Prevention Week, 
October 6th to 12th, in the United States and our neighbor 


nation. 


The slogan, “Make Sure of Their Tomorrows—Don’t Give 
Fire a Place to Start,” will be the theme of the observance, 
which traditionally includes October 9th, anniversary date of 


the Great Chicago Fire in 1871. 


Educational materials for the week, for industry and home, 
are available at cost from the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, one of the sponsors. Others are the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Chiefs, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Association of Canadian Fire Marshals, Canadian Association of 
Fire Chiefs, and other public service organizations. 


son to the added premiums by in- 
creased liabilities due to business in 
force. 

“We need to speed up the me- 
chanics in order to shorten the time 
between needed rate increases and 
realization in cash. Our rating ma- 
chinery must be sensitive enough to 
respond equally to increases or de- 
creases as conditions warrant. Rates 
high enough to provide a comfortable 
profit to competitors in the non- 
agency field will be quickly capital- 
ized upon by them in selecting the 
better risks of a class on a price 
basis. The public seems more inter- 
ested in price alone than in the qual- 
ity of insurance or its services.” 

Mr. North salutes the work of the 
many organizations, and individual 
company programs, to direct public 
attention toward fire and safety con- 
sciousness, but wonders why “the 
results are not more obvious,” with 
the annual loss of 40,000 lives on 
streets and highways, and fire losses 
last year 13 per cent above the 
previous all-time peak. 


“One wonders if the American pub- 
lic is hell-bent on destroying itself. We 
are the most careless people on earth. 
Why should we destroy a _ billion 
dollars worth of property by fire un- 
less we are too careless to be con- 
cerned about its conservation? The 
destruction of property is an economic 
loss that insurance does not replace. 
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The loss of lives by fire, by accident, 
and by motor vehicle speeding is 
nothing short of tragic.” 


So Mr. North asks: 


“What is so civilized about a 280- 
horsepower car that can use its full 
speed only on a racetrack? 

“What is so advanced about a 
modern building with blank walls 
and no access to fire departments? 

“What is the evidence of progress 
in shopping centers on the edge of 
towns wherein large basement areas 
are not cut-off, debris is piled high, 
and no sprinklers are installed? 

“What may be expected but total 
losses as we expand our growth to 
suburban areas with little, if any, 
water protection and great distances 
to fire departments?” 

Then this question: “Is all the 
money we spend in loss prevention 
hitting the mark?” 

Mr. North cites important progress 
made in the casualty field with safe- 
driving courses in schools, televisicn 
programs and educational materi:! 
in the press. But— 

“With 215 million people in t! < 
USA by 1975 the situation will |» 
aggravated beyond comprehension ‘! 
we don’t awaken to our dangerov : 
way of life. I wonder if we shou’ 
have a reappraisal of our fire pr 
vention programs or at least of the 
scope under present conditions. Fc: 





instance, today’s electrical appliances 
are placing excess loads in older 
buildings on wiring designed years 
ago for lesser burdens. It may never 
occur to the uninformed that too 
many appliances are dangerous fire 
breeders. 

“Amateur wiring to accommodate 
more and more gadgets can only be 
cautioned against by educational pro- 
grams, as I believe our codes and 
ordinances are being constantly mod- 
ernized, even though unheeded. 

“The design of buildings and the 
specifications as prescribed by archi- 
tects not infrequently are completely 
devoid of fire prevention thought as 
they are finally delivered to builders 
for construction or repair. 

“The growth of population and the 
expansion of industry, with all the 
various ramifications, may conceiv- 
ably drain our existing water supplies 
if more conservation is not broadly 
promoted. Even the conversion of 
salt water to fresh water is a subject 
with far-reaching implications to the 
insurance underwriter.” 

To help combat all these factors 
contributory to underwriting losses, 
to achieve profits by other means 
than by constantly increasing rates, 
Mr. North advocated establishment 
of a planning committee within the 
organization for continuing study of 
trends, rating mechanics, public 
needs, simplified operations, and 
methods to meet or anticipate de- 
mands upon services. 


OHN A. NORTH, who at 49 
became president of The 
Phoenix of Hartford Insurance 
Companies, was graduated from 
Hotchkiss School, joined Phoe- 
nix as a clerk, left to enter Yale, 
and after receiving his diploma 
returned to the company as 
special agent in Texas. 

After seven years in the New 
England field he was named as- 
sistant secretary in the home of- 
fice, then rapidly advanced suc- 
cessively to secretary, vice presi- 
dent, a director of The Phoenix 
and The Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance companies, executive vice 
president, and in 1951 to the 
presidency. 

Besides being a director of a 
number of companies, Mr. North 
is board chairman, Connecticut 
Public Expenditure Council; 
chairman. of trustees, American 
Foreign Insurance Association; 
life trustee, American Institute 
for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters, of which he was the 
first president. 
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the Vote is 
unanimous... 
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The American Express System 
of Secured Distribution 


THE SALES MANAGER VOTES FOR ITBECAUSE . . ° 
he sells more goods .. . his customer sells more goods because 
they are readily available ... and they both know which sizes, 
models, colors, etc. are moving! 


THE CREDIT MANAGER VOTES FOR IT BECAUSE ‘ 
the credit risk is eliminated or substantially reduced . . . pay- 
ments flow in from the American Express warehouse at the 
customer's premises! 


THE TRAFFIC MANAGER VOTES FOR IT BECAUSE 


goods move out fast to customer locations . . . shipments are 
made in economical carload lots . . . and there are fewer 
storage problems at home! 


THE WHOLE COMPANY VOTES FOR IT BECAUSE : 
sales go up... credit losses go down... and this means 
MORE PROFIT! . . . A lucrative and tangible result of the 
American Express system of safeguarding the distribution of 
your goods. 


THE WHOLE NATION WILL VOTE FORIT ... . of 
when they get to know its advantages . . . let us tell you how 
it works. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


as inl aea  ha 
FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 
i a a ee 


AMERICAN EXPRESS FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
Member of the 107 year old American Express family 
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What Management Expects of Its Insurance Unit 


Department Is Protective Armor and Shield, Says Chairman of Board 


ganization and structure of 
America—some brought on by 
long exposure to 
creeping social- 
ism, some by the 
rapid expansion 
of industrial and 
commercial _en- 
terprise — have 
given the insur- 
ance department 
constantly grow- 
ing importance, 
says H. P. Liversidge, chairman of 
the board, Philadelphia Electric 
Company. 

The huge concentrations of physi- 
cal equipment such as boilers and 
turbo-generators, all operating under 
conditions and capacity scarcely 
dreamed of a few years ago, repre- 
sent asset values that can be seriously 
impaired by explosion, fire, damage 
suit, or other casualties. Therefore 
his company has a separate depart- 
ment “responsible for a continuing 
record of insurable values of plant 
and equipment, for considering the 
risks, for maintaining maximum fire 
protection, and for protecting the 
company by insurance against loss.” 
A full-time insurance specialist is in 
charge. 


(sues in the corporate or- 


H. P. LIVERSIDGE 


“Astronomical Verdicts” 


The public utility is unusually ex- 
posed to third party liability claims 
involving both personal injury and 
property damage, Mr. Liversidge 
points out. The steadily increasing 
claims-consciousness of the public re- 
flects the “astronomical verdicts” 
many juries are inclined to award, in 
a period when business expansion has 
been accompanied by an enormous 
concentration of values in real and 
personal property, and a marked in- 
crease in production hazards. 


“Prudent executives have become 
definitely aware that the financial 
security of the physical plant depends 
to a very large extent upon the soli- 
darity of the company’s insurance 
foundation. A_ catastrophic liability 
for damage or large property loss not 
provided for could seriously impair 
corporate assets and resources, and in 


some cases deal a financial body blow 
from which there is no recovery.” 


Several years ago the insurance 
department of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company was placed at the 
management level, directly under the 
jurisdiction of a senior officer, and 
was given full department status. 
“We have learned that there is no 
phase of our business that does not 
involve some form of insurance pro- 
blem. We have also learned that 
there is a definite relationship be- 
tween the cost of insurances and 
losses, and that if we expect our in- 
surance department to purchase the 
proper insurance coverage at the 
most favorable premium cost, then 
it behooves us to place the depart- 
ment in such a position that it can 
and will do its utmost to reduce or 
remove entirely those risks most 
likely to cause a disastrous loss.” 

The insurance department of 
Philadelphia Electric Company is 
recognized as “management’s protec- 
tive armor and shield,” and top man- 
agement expects the department to 
assume the following responsibili- 
ties: 

1. Independence of action. 

2. Development of extra-company 
liaison and cooperation. 


ORACE P. LIVERSIDGE, 
chairman of the board of 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 
holds honorary degrees of doctor 
of engineering, Stevens Institute 
of Technology, and doctor of 
science in commerce, Drexel In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Mr. Liversidge in 1898 joined 
the company (then Edison Elec- 
tric Light Company) and rose 
successively through operating 
positions to assistant electrical 
engineer, operating engineer, as- 
sistant chief engineer, vice presi- 
dent, vice president and general 
manager, director, president, and 
to chairman in 1947, 

Mr. Liversidge holds these 
awards: James H. McGraw 
Award for Cooperation, Murrell 
Dobbins Pioneers of Industrv, 
Edward Powell Fund, and Wil- 
liam Penn Award of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Greater 


Philadelphia. 
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3. Accurate risk analysis. 

4. Risk removal or reduction. 

5. Proper types of indemnity con 
tracts in the proper amount. 

6. Determination of what losses can 
be readily absorbed without insurance 
protection. 

7. Intimate knowledge of (fiscal, 
physical and operational data, of con. 
templated new construction, of special 
problems. 

8. Initiative. 


“We list responsibility as our first 
expectation,” Mr. Liversidge explains. 
‘However, to expect responsibility 
from others we must delegate re- 
sponsibility to them. In our company 
certain principles have been estab- 
lished as matters of company policy, 
such as the major risks which are 
to be insured, the amount of self- 
insurance retention, and, where ex- 
cess insurance is purchased above 
this retention, the top limits of such 
excess. These principles will continue 
to be a proper matter for executive 
decision: However, we do expect and 
are guided in these decisions by rec- 
ommendations submitted by our in- 
surance department. 


Relationship with Broker 


“We expect our insurance depart- 
ment to solve problems of risk 
analysis, risk removal or reduc- 
tion, and the providing of the proper 
types of indemnity contracts in the 
proper amount, and without depend- 
ing solely on our brokers. The 
broker should neither supplant nor 
dominate the insurance manager but 
should work with him in close har 
mony, using his trade contacts and 
business knowledge to obtain the 
coverages which the manager deem: 
appropriate.” 

Mr. Liversidge notes that in many 
cases certain exposures present such 
negligible risk that from a practica 
standpoint it would be “gilding th 
lily” to provide insurance protection 
“We expect our department to deter 
mine what the character of the los 
might be, and if it is such that i 
can be readily assumed without an: 
serious impairment of Corporate re 
sources.” 

Philadelphia Electric has placed its 


insurance department in such a posi 
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tion in the corporate structure that 
there is definite understanding of its 
right to request the information and 
technical advice needed for knowl- 
edve of the company’s fiscal, phys- 
ical and operational status. “We ex- 
pect our insurance administrators to 
have legal knowledge, engineering 
ability, familiarity with accounting 
practices and procedures, an under- 
standing of economic principles, and 
a thorough and _ comprehensive 
knowledge of insurances. To that end 
we encourage our insurance admin- 
istrator and his key assistants to be 
ac'ive in insurance groups, to serve 
on insurance committees, and to 
attend insurance conferences wher- 
ever possible.” 


Furthermore, knowledge of the 
company’s own corporate structure, 
operations, contractual obligations, its 
physical property and assets, and the 
special problems unique to a public 
utility, is considered essential if full 
advantage is to be taken of the inter- 
department liaison developed by the 
insurance administrator. The depart- 
ment’s personnel have free access to 
any company department or property 
to obtain that knowledge. 


Top management also delegates to 
the insurance administrator “a certain 
independence of action” without 
which his responsibilities would be 
limited, as well as use of the knowl- 
edge he has acquired. “The depart- 
ment should be removed from the 
routine and sometimes suffocating 
procedure of subsidiary operations 
and placed in a position closer to 
top management. Independently, we 
expect our insurance administrator 
to select.and deal with the brokerage 
houses through which our company’s 
business is handled.” 

Initiative is another attribute 
which Philadelphia Electric expects 
of its insurance department. 

Removal or reduction of risk in- 
volves what he calls property protec- 
tion engineering. Through contacts 
in insurance circles Philadelphia 
Flectric’s insurance personnel study 
‘serious fire and explosion accidents 
throughout the country, often by 
personal visits, and make recom- 
mendations applicable to the com- 
pany’s own operations, working 
closely with the engineering depart- 
ments, 

Property protection has been an 
increasingly important function, and 
the insurance department’s recom- 
mendations for removal of fire and 

(Concluded on page 15) 


PRODETION 


Insurance 
protection 
is most 

important 


here 


ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE 


Your cycle of protection is not complete 


unless accounts receivable are insured 


When a shipment is made—title passes—and you create an account 
receivable. You are more certain of the end result—PROFIT—when 
you protect accounts receivable with Credit Insurance. That’s why an 
increasing number of executives have decided that NO cycle of protec- 
tion is complete unless capital invested in accounts receivable is insured 
by ACI. To learn more about Credit Insurance, call our office in your 
city, or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CoMPANY of New York, 
Dept. 47, 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
Liquidity of capital is the 
prime responsibility of management. 
Protect your working capital 


invested in accounts receivable 


with i 
American 
Credit 
insurance 
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By ROBERT L. BURR 
Credit Manager 


American Cast Iron Pipe Company 
Birmingham, Alabama 


OSITIVE thinking by credit 
managers and_ constructive 
service to their customers is the 
management trend of recent years. 
When this procedure is followed a 
better job is done for the company 
they represent, and they have the 
satisfaction of knowing that a well 
planned offense has been a major 
factor in bringing in sales that might 
otherwise have gone by the board. 
In the cast iron pipe business we 
have several types of accounts, and 
the one that gives us the greatest 
concern is the private sub-develop- 
ment. In many cases the owners of 
sub-developments, short on operating 
capital, find it extremely difficult to 
meet the standard 30-day net terms. 
Also, very seldom do you have the 
protection of a payment bond, and 
due to the very nature of this type of 
account you are dealing largely with 
an element of uncertainty. There are 
many things to consider in trying to 
determine in your own mind if the 
sub-development you are selling will 
be a successful enterprise. 


New Manager Phones 


With these comments in mind let’s 
get to a specific case. A telephone call 
came direct to our office from some 
1,500 miles away, and the gentleman 
introduced himself as the new man- 
ager of a concern we had sold several 
years previously on a limited basis. 

He talked at length, explaining his 
company’s plans for expansion, and 
telling us what the requirements 
would be for the use of our product. 
As he talked, we thought of the vari- 


..-.@ problem case is solved 


ous not too complimentary comments 
we had heard from the. field, from 
the standpoint of his concern’s status 
as a “blue-chip” account. 

As the call came direct to us it was 
evident that the gentleman wanted to 
know what our requirements would 
be for approval of credit for their 
order. We were impressed with his 
sincerity and his willingness to an- 
swer promptly in detail all the 
questions we would ask him. 


We suggested that he write us in 
detail, giving us the plans for expan- 
sion, and that he send us a current 
financial statement. In response to our 
request we received a_ three-page, 
single-spaced typewritten letter, an up- 
to-date map of the sub-development, 
several advertisements and newspaper 
clippings, and a letter from the com- 
pany’s certified public accountant, to 
which was attached a current balance 
sheet. 


The size of the first order would 
be $25,000.00, with several subse- 
quent orders to follow for like 
amounts. When we began analyzing 
the balance sheet, the current liabil- 
ities stood out like a red flag at 
$500,000.00, with current assets of 
only $300,000.00. In the current 
liabilities, notes payable to banks 
stood at over $300,000.00. There was 
a deficit in earned surplus, and while 
the fixed assets stood at just over a 
million, about one-half of this repre- 
sented a capital stock liability. 


The Problem: Working Capital 


It was apparent that this case, like 
many other sub-developers, suffered 
from lack of working capital. Yet, in 
spite of this, we felt that this concern 
had promise of developing into a 
good account. A conference with our 
treasurer ensued. 

We decided to sell to the company, 
but we did point out the advisability 
of a cut-back in the initial require- 
ment to an amount we thought more 
in keeping with ability to pay. 

The reasons for selling to the 
company were as follows: 
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1. The new manager had capacity. 
He knew exactly what he wanted ard 
was planning ahead. His sinceri'y 
and honesty in giving us the comple’e 
facts impressed us. 

2. The location of this develop- 
ment was favorable. The city was 
moving in the direction of the pro- 
ject, and surveys proved that the 
potential market for lots and 
homes in this area was excellent. 

3. The character of the men who 
owned the corporation was ver) 
good. 

4. The large amount of mone) 
already invested in fixed assets indi- 
cated the owners were playing for 
keeps. 

5. The bankers must have 
been impressed to make a loan of 


$300,000.00. 


Faith Well-Founded 


The money to pay for our product 
had to come from the sale of lots and 
houses. From all that we could learn. 
all conditions looked favorable. 

In seven or eight months we have 
now sold this company around 
$100,000.00, and payments have 
been made promptly in accordance 
with our terms. A recent visit with 
the manager, and a personal inspec- 
tion of this property, proved that 
our faith was well-founded. 

The case history proves again that 
when the account has character and 
capacity, plus the required potential, 
the capital will arrive on schedule. 


OBERT L. BURR, credit 

manager of American Cast 
Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, and president of the Ala- 
bama Association of Credit Ex- 
ecutives, attended Birmingham- 
Southern College and holds the 
Associate Award of the National 
Institute of Credit. 

Before joining Acipco in 1951 
Mr. Burr was southeastern credit 
manager of Alpha Portland 
Cement Company for I1 years. 





LIVERSIDGE BEGUN ON P. 12 


accident hazards, following frequent 
and systematic inspections, have 
brought gratifying results. 

Other activities have developed out 
of :zhe department’s initiative. One was 
a ‘ire-fighting training school. “We 
actually set fire to equipment under 
conditions simulating those likely to 
occur in our gas and electric plants; 
the men were trained to extinguish 
them efficiently.” 


Recommendations of the insurance 
department for the early stages of 
plent expansion and construction, 
out of the knowledge of the power 
plant rating schedule, have proved 
productive in engineering planning. 

The company self-insures its com- 
pensation and public liability, buy- 
ing excess coverage above its selected 
retention, and provides for these as- 
sumed potential liabilities-through a 
reserve fund. Computations of sug- 
gested accretions to this fund are 
made on an actuarial basis by the 
insurance department and submitted 
annually to the finance and account- 
ing department. 

With the approval of the auditors 
the insurance department maintains 
all accounting details pertaining to 
insurance and has complete respon- 
sibility for proper proration of pre- 
miums to the appropriate operating 
accounts. It provides monthly sum- Past-due account ? 
maries of all insurance transactions 
to the general accounting depart- . 
sale Check on it by telephone 

In cooperation with the fixed cap- 
ital records division of the company, 
the department maintains valuation a 
records of the company’s insurable problem. 


physical plant, including such histor- The telephone is direct—it puts you in touch with the 
ical information and construction 


Sette en euecesommenry fon ‘loss 0d person you want. And it’s personal—you can talk over the 
justment purposes, in order to have collection problem pleasantly, thoroughly and confidentially, 
up-to-the-minute analyzed cost values thus preserving customer good will. Telephone service is 


of insurable items and so comply quick, easy, and the cost is low. 
with the fire policies’ co-insurance 


clause. We'd like to show 
> you how the telephone 


“When taxation began to en- can help you in your : 
fold us in a tight grip, its octo- business. Just call your : oe: Gare 
Secadlitics seme: tvenainiiaes ie eel seis wal Vateohone For example: 3 Minutes Minute 
grasping wherever it could take Business Office and a Philadelphia to New York 50¢ 15¢ 
hold, executives of wisdom set : ll visit Chicago to Indianapolis 70¢ 20¢ 
up a taxes division within the repays ee St. Louis to Memphis 85¢ 
corporate organization to cope POR RE eT anes. Cincinnati to Washington, D.C. $18 30 
with and solve the many new tax 
problems which were unknown 
and unforeseen a little more 


than a decade ago.” — 
—H. P. Liversidge : 3) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 


Po TENE OCLC LE CCC TERE LET 


A telephone call takes you to the heart of a collection 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


Add the 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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Designed to Give Broadest Possible Crime Coverage: 


THE BROAD FORM STOREKEEPER POLICY 


By E. W. HABERLE 


Manager, Burglary and Plate Glass 
Department 


The Home Indemnity Company 
New York, New York 


O meet the ever increasing 
. need and demand for package 

coverage by small store own- 

“ ers, the Burglary 
Rating Commit- 
tee of the Na- 
tional Bureau of 
Casualty Com- 
panies introduced 
the Broad Form 
Storekeepers Pol- 
icy last Novem- 
ber. 

This policy was 
designed to give the broadest crime 
coverage possible on money and 
securities, to provide burglary and 
robbery coverage on merchandise, 
furniture and fixtures, including 
damage, and to be available in small 
units of coverage at a reasonable 
premium to small proprietors. To this 
end, the policy encompasses all these 
points extremely well. 

Beginning with a basic unit of 
$250 on each insuring agreement 
which may be increased in units of 
$250 up to a maximum of $1,000, the 
policy covers the following: 

Insuring Agreement |—Employee 
Dishonesty. Primary Commercial 
Type. 

Insuring Agreement Il—Loss Inside 
the Premises. Destruction, disappear- 
ance or wrongful abstraction of 
money and securities. Safe burglary, 
robbery of merchandise and other 
property. 

Insuring Agreement III—Loss Out- 
side the Premises. Destruction, disap- 
pearance or wrongful abstraction of 
money and securities outside the 
premises. Robbery of merchandise 
and other property outside premises 
included. 

Insuring Agreement 1V—Merchan- 
dise Burglary; Robbery of a Watch- 
man. Burglary coverage on merchan- 
dise. Coverage includes loss from a 
showcase or show window located 
outside the premises but inside the 
space immediately surrounding the 
building containing the premises. 


E. W. HABERLE 


Coverage is limited to $50 for mer- 
chandise, including damage to the 
show window or showcase. Any one 
article of jewelry is limited to $50 
coverage under this agreement. 

Insuring Agreement V—Money Or- 
ders & Counterfeit Paper Currency. 
Provides coverage on post office or 
express money orders issued or pur- 
porting to have been issued by any 
post office or express company if such 
order is not paid on presentation. 
Covers the acceptance of counterfeit 
United States or Canadian paper cur- 
rency. 

Insuring Agreement Vi—Theft resi- 
dence. Home of messenger coverage 
covers loss by theft of money and 
securities from within the residence 
of the messenger. 

Insuring Agreement Vil—Depos- 
itors Forgery. Provides coverage 
against forgery or alteration of any 
check, draft, promissory note, bill of 


NTERING the insurance in- 

dustry in 1941 in Chicago, 
E. W. Haberle has been associ- 
ated with the Home Indemnity 
Company since 1949 when he 
was employed in the Chicago 
branch as a burglary and glass 
underwriter. In 1950 he was 
promoted to special agent in 
Cook county, and later was trans- 
ferred to the home office in New 
York as supervisor of the bur- 
glary and glass department. Last 
year he was promoted to man- 
ager of the department. Mr. 
Haberle attended De Paul Uni- 
versity in Chicago, and Armour 
Institute. 


exchange or similar written promise 
made or drawn by or drawn on the 
insured. 

Insuring Agreement Vill—Damage 
by Vandalism or Malicious Mischief. 
Covers damage to the premises and 
to the insured property following a 
burglarious entry. 

Insuring Agreement. IX — Other 
Damage. Pays for damage to the 
premises and the insured property 
therein by robbery, burglary, safe 
burglary, robbery of a watchman or 
attempt thereat. 

The policy may be written only 
for an insured having a single loca- 
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tion and customarily employing not 
more than four employees. A pavi- 
time delivery boy or an occasional 
part-time employee is not considered 
in the number. 


Rated on Nature of Business 


This new package contract diffe:s 
from the Storekeepers Burglary aid 
Robbery Policy in rating of the ris‘, 
as rates are based upon the nature of 
the business. Consequently, the more 
hazardous operations—liquor, jewei- 
ry stores and service stations—take a 
higher rate than less hazardous types 
of business, such as florists, dry gooc's 
and shoe stores. 

Location of the risk is also taken 
into consideration; a business in a 
rural area does not pay as much pre- 
mium as that in the large metro- 
politan cities. 

This policy has made available to 
the small merchant coverage that he 
could not afford in the past because 
of minimum premiums. For instance, 
fidelity and forgery, broad form 
money and securities coverages were 
not available in amounts less than 
$1,000 in the same contract without 
a minimum premium applying on 
each. All too often the small merchant 
needs this type of coverage but in 
nominal amounts and at a premium 
he can pay. 


Small Merchant Vulnerable 


Until May 29th fidelity coverage 
of the primary commercial blanket 
type was not available in amounts of 
less than $10,000 and broad form 
money and securities coverage had a 
minimum premium of $50 for inside 
the premises coverage and $12.50 ‘or 
loss outside the premises. A merchant 
who had an exposure of $250 or $50 
could ill afford to pay the minimum 
premium required for this bread 
form of coverage. It was felt, the:e- 
fore, that by combining these cover- 
ages with others, a package contr<ct 
could be placed on the market and 
the savings in minimum premiums 
passed on to the insured. 

Crime in the United States has 
been on the increase in recent yeas. 
As reported by the F.B.I., burglery 
increased 6.7% in 1956 over 1955 





o 
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and larceny increased 16.7% in that 
eriod. 

The robber, the burglar and the 
dishonest employee take from the 
small merchant as well as the large. 
In many cases they direct even 
ercater attention to the smaller store, 
because, from a robber’s point of 
view, there will be fewer persons to 
contend with, and from a burglar’s 
viewpoint the protection will not be 


as great on doors and windows. The | 


dishonest employee has greater access 
to the store funds and merchandise as 
he is more often left alone when the 
ov ner has to be away from the shop. 

As learned by the companies from 
lo.ses they have been called upon to 
pey under the new contract, the dis- 
honest employee is perhaps more in- 
terested in stealing small amounts, so 
that he will not be detected. A burglar 
very often is after one specific item 
and does not touch others. The rob- 
ber will stage a holdup for any 
amount he thinks he can obtain with 
little risk. Filling stations, for ex- 
ample, are very susceptible to hold- 
ups, but as we read in the papers the 
amount of loss is usually under $200. 


Contract Broadened 


Merchandise Burglary; Robbery of 
a Watchman is a coverage that has 
generally been available even to the 
small merchant and in amounts under 
$1,000. Coverage on merchandise has 
always been desired by merchants. 
Therefore, to broaden the contract, 
robbery of a watchman was added 
along with coverage on property 
within a show window or showcase 
outside the premises. This coverage 
is especially desired by service sta- 
tions and similar risks that have mer- 
chandise exposures outside the prem- 
ises. Additional optional coverage for 
service stations includes: 

Gasoline and oil in containers con- 
nected to locked pumps located out- 
side the building. 

Additional coverage on tires, tubes 
and other property in fully enclosed 


and locked containers located outside 


the building. 

Insuring Agreement V—Money Or- 
ders and Counterfeit Paper Currency 
is a relatively new form of coverage. 
While the demand for it has not been 
great, it was felt a very worthwhile 
protection for the small store owner. 
Here again the smaller store is not 
immune to loss. Money order cover- 


ace applies only to post office or ex- 


(Concluded on page 29) 











LOOK FOR THIS MAN! 


He is your local U.S.F.&G. Agent 


, want to see him because he knows 


how to give your company maximum coverage 
against losses which are due to dishonesty, 
vandalism and accident... with a minimum 


of premium outlay. 


Or if you want to see him today, there is a 
U.S. F. & G. agent in your community who 


will be glad to call on you at your convenience. 


Naturally there is no obligation. 


a is t & G CASUALTY - FIRE- MARINE INSURANCE 
SS mabey : FIDELITY -SURETY BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Automation Can Speed a Simple File 
Maintenance Job Too, Brokers Find 


66 NE of our recent and most 
interesting discoveries,” 
notes an executive of one 

poss §6hrcof =the nation’s 
largest _ broker- 
age houses, “‘is 
this: the principle 
of automation 
can be put to 
work on a simple 
job of file main- 
tenance as effec- 
tively as in the 
more complex 
areas of data processing. 

“For example, when an active file 
gets too big to handle, the problem 
does. not necessarily call for more 
space or more clerical employees. It 
can be profitably solved with the 
right kind of automatic equipment,” 
explains Harry Jacobson,” office serv- 
ices manager of Bache & Company, 
in New York City. 

One of the nation’s leading Wall 
Street brokerage houses, Bache & 
Company has had to revise many of- 
fice procedures to keep pace with the 
tremendous increase in business vol- 
ume over past years. “Our master 
file of customer accounts has doubled 
in recent years, ” says Mr. Jacobson. 
“Today it contains in excess of 500,- 
000 cards, reprgsenting all the in- 
vestors who have done business with 
Bache, either in New York City or 
in any of the 50 branch offices.” 

“Each of these cards contains the 
customer’s name and address, his 
branch office number, account num- 
ber and registered representative’s 
number, and the date of either the 
opening of his account or his last 
change of address, if any. 

“About 100,000 or more of these 
cards are considered ‘active,’ but the 
remaining cards are by no means in- 
active enough to warrant keeping 
them in a separate location. The mas- 
ter file must be consulted every time 
anyone within the Bache organization 
needs information on any customer, 
every time a customer notifies us of 
a change of address, and every time 
we receive correspondence that fails 


HARRY JACOBSON 


*Mr. Jacobson, at 33, is the youngest manager on 
the Bache & Company New York staff. 


TWO FILE CLERKS at Bache & Company handle all the maintenance of a 
500,000-card master file housed in six Remington Rand Conve-Filer units. The 
mechanized file automatically brings the desired record to the operator’s finger- 
tips at the touch of a foot pedal. Clerks can receive instructions over telephone 


headsets, as well as in person, 


to mention the customer’s account 
number. All told, the file is referred 
to at least 1,000 times a day.” 

In pre-boom days the file was ade- 
quately housed in a bank of standard 
six- and eight-drawer cabinets, with 
cabinets added as needed. “By the 
time we had a total of 14 cabinets, 
and two full-time file clerks to main- 
tain them, the job was getting out of 
hand. 

“The two girls were kept constantly 
busy, yet nearly always were behind 
in their work—stooping to pull out 
the low drawers, stretching and cran- 
ing to get at the high ones, often 
getting in each other’s way. No mat- 
ter how hard they worked, they were 
never doing the whole job. 

“The file area was always being 
used by others who couldn’t wait to 
let the girls do the work for them— 
registered representatives, men from 
our margin department, and anyone 
else in the office who happened to be 
in need of customer information. It 
was getting to be a scene of constant 
overwork, congestion, and delay. 

“More than inefficient, it was 
dangerous. There was the ever-pres- 
ent risk that someone might trip over 
a drawer carelessly left open, or hurt 
his head on a high one.” 

The need for an improved system 
was urgent. A Remington Rand rep- 
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resentative called in to study the 
problem, recommended mechanized 
file maintenance. The 14 vertical cab- 
inets were removed and six Conve- 
Filers installed in their place. 

The Conve-Filer is an electrically 
operated system of moving card files. 
Over 80,000 of Bache’s file cards are 
contained in each desk-shaped, coun- 
ter-height unit. 

Seated or standing in front of the 
unit, the file clerk can find any card 
in the system simply by touching her 
foot to a pedal at its base. If she 
touches the right-hand pedal, the 
trays of file cards are automatically 
conveyed across her line of vision 
left to right. When the tray she is 
looking for passes by she releases the 
foot pedal, stopping the machine 
until she has found the card she 
needs. To make the trays advance in 
the other direction she simply touches 
the left-hand pedal. Thus all the cards 
in the file are automatically brought 
to her; she need not stir from her 
comfortable working position. 

“Our two file clerks are able io 
handle all six Conve-Filer units 
easily. They have absorbed all the 
work formerly done by outsiders, ai.d 
put an end to the costly confusicn 
and bustle in the file area,” Mr. 
Jacobson points out. 

In the old system the file car's 





ee 


were indexed with a conventional 
system of alphabetical guides. There 
were often as many as 500 cards be- 
tween guides, which made for a great 
deal of thumbing through blind 
cards. Now, with an 8,000-division 
Variadex system which subdivides 
the alphabetical headings according 
to their various requirements, there 
ace never more than 40 cards between 
tvo guides. 

Another advantage of this mecha- 
nized system is that it permits the 
girls to wear telephone headsets as 
they work, and thus receive instruc- 
tions over the phone as well as in 
person. The Conve-Filer units afford 
much-needed desk space that was not 
available in the old file area. They 
can be locked at night, to protect the 
vital records from damage or misuse. 


Black Urges More Modern 
Insurance Rating Structure 


A more modern rating structure 
is needed to provide insurance com- 
panies with reasonable underwriting 
profit, said Kenneth E. Black, pres- 
ident of The Home Insurance Com- 
pany. He attributed to the current 
method of establishing rates, as well 
as the continued increase in build- 
ing and replacement costs, the fact 
that “the loss trend which affected 
adversely the entire property and 
casualty insurance industry in 1956 
continued on into the first six months 
of 1957, again influencing under- 
writing operations in most major 
classes of business.” 

Mr. Black said that “regulatory 
officials have been alerted to the 
need for increased rates and the 
formulation of flexible rating tech- 
niques that would respond more 
promptly to changing economic con- 
ditions.” 


There was a very cautious man, 

Who never romped or played. 

He never smoked, 

He never drank, 

Nor even kissed a maid. 

When he passed away, 

Insurance was denied 

For since he never lived 

They claimed he never died. 
Roy Sowers, Dean 
John B. Stetson Univ. 
DeLand, Fla. 





The risks of merger... 


The very act of merger changes your corporate risks and 
liabilities as well as your employee benefit situation. 
Protection requirements of the new company inevitably 
differ from those of either predecessor. Result: a new and 
complex problem that demands immediate solution. 

The unbiased counsel and service of Marsh & McLennan 
can be invaluable. Through broad experience with mergers, 
our insurance specialists, engineers and actuaries are 
well versed in fitting together divergent insurance and welfare 


programs—an exacting task. Our impartial approach brings 


order to the reappraisal of exposures, valuations, coverages, 

rates and forms, to the reconciling of differing management 

viewpoints and the maintenance of good employee relations, 

to the securing of insurance advantages made possible by the merger. 
You will find our nationwide organization equipped for 

prompt service. Marsh & McLennan offices from coast to coast 

are fully staffed and ready to co-operate no matter where 

your merging companies are situated. We invite your inquiry. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES « AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St.Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland Buffalo 
Duluth Atlanta New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland 
Washington Montreal Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas London 
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KEEPING EMPLOYEES HONEST 


The Solution: Install and Maintain Adequate Internal Contro. 


By R. L. BOLLARD 
Special Auditor 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
Boston, Mass. 


OST newspaper accounts of 
M employee defalcations refer 
to the culprit as the “trusted 
employee”. This 
appellation has 
given rise to the 
wags cliche, “Of 
course he was a 
trusted employee, 
otherwise how 
could he have 
gotten away 
with so much 
money?” 
Superficially, this remark might 
appear to pose a dilemma. In the 
normal conduct of business it is nec- 
essary to entrust certain phases of 
the operations to various key em- 
ployees. If they decide to divert the 
assets to their own ends, what can 
be done to stop them? 


R. L. BOLLARD 


We believe the answer lies in instal- 
lation and maintenance of an adequate 
system of internal control. We say 
“maintenance” because no accounting 
system is better than the control exer- 
cised over it. Assuming that all em- 
ployees in a given organization were 
intrinsically honest at the time the sys- 
tem of internal control was installed, 
the chances that company will remain 
free of employee defalcations is in 
proportion to the supervisory measures 
adopted to enforce strict adherence. 


You may ask, “What does an 
insurance company know about in- 
ternal control?” Perhaps the average 
insurance company doesn’t know too 
much about the subject, but Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company for the 
last 20 years has been reviewing the 
accounting procedures and the sys- 
tems of internal control of its larger 
bondholders to uncover weaknesses 
which may be conducive to fidelity or 
other losses. The information from 
these reviews, plus other information 
gained from the auditing of actual 
losses by employee defalcations, puts 
us in a position to point out situa- 
tions which could lead to loss. This 
service to our policyholders is not 


designed to uncover peculations, be- 
cause our work does not contemplate 
an audit of the books or records, but 
it is one of apprising the manage- 
ment of the possibilities for loss 
under their present system and 
procedures. 

Perhaps it would be well to cor- 
rect some of the prejudiced thinking 
on employer-employee relationships. 
Many are of the opinion that 
honesty is a one-way street, a moral 
obligation on the employee to be 
honest in his dealings with his em- 
ployer. We feel there is also an 
obligation on the employer to keep 
temptation out of the employee’s 
way. This does not mean chasing one 
employee around to check up on 
another; it does mean dividing duties 
so that no one employee will have 


its own house in order. To accon. 
plish this, the thinking of individua! 
responsible for overall conduct < 
the business must be orientated alon 
lines of internal control. Such thing 
as increasing sales, guarding again: 
machine obsolescence, and keeping u 
with current market trends, are vita 
but their value is nullified if dis 
honest employees are taking th 
assets. The case of a television com 
pany in New York which was force: 
into bankruptcy by wholesale thiev 
ery of parts by employees, prove: 
the point. 


What is internal control? The besi 
description I have been able to find i 
contained in the definition given by 
The American Institute of Account- 
ants, which describes it as “the plan of 
organization and all of the coordinate 


“4 flagrant violation of accepted accounting procedures which we en- 
counter most frequently is that of permitting the purchasing department 
to have a hand in either the receiving or stockroom functions, and some- 
times both. The accounting department is responsible to management for 
accounting for the assets, liabilities, income and expenses of the business.” 


unsupervised access to the assets of 
the company. 

Another misconception that should 
be exploded is the all too frequent 
assumption that the only thing nec- 
essary for detection of employee 
dishonesty is the hiring of an outside 
accountant. The accountants them- 
selves maintain that audits to express 
an opinion on financial statements 
consist, in accordance with accepted 
standards, largely of testing and 
sampling procedures sufficient to sat- 
isfy the auditor that the financial 
position and results of operations are 
fairly presented. This type of audit 
will usually, but not always, disclose 
shortages in current assets suffi- 
ciently large to affect the financial 
position materially. It cannot be 
expected, however, to disclose short- 
ages, even of substantial amounts, 
which are minor in relation to the 
assets as a whole. It is even less 
likely to disclose defalcations con- 
cealed by improper charges against 
income. 

Therefore, it is evident that man- 
agement is responsible for keeping 
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methods and measures adopted within 
a business to safeguard its assets, check 
the accuracy of its accounting data, 
promote operational efficiency and en- 
courage adherence to prescribed man- 
agement policies.” 


This is a far cry from the univer- 
sal practice of demanding strict 
accountability for the $50 petty cash 
fund while the $50,000 stockroom 
inventory is “tapped” regularly for 
miscellaneous tools and supplies! We 
are not advocating that the petty cash 
box be left open to finance the lunch 
and cigaret buying by the office 
employees, but we do feel that who- 
ever felt. it necessary to spend $1\) 
for a lockable petty cash box coul’ 
have spent the same amount fcr 
hinges, hasps and padlocks, to pr: 
vide physical separation in the stoch 
room for such attractive items a 
hand tools, flashlights, paint brushes. 
electrical supplies. 

Some ‘points to consider in settin, 
up a satisfactory system of interne 
control are: 

Segregation of 
positions of trust. 


interlockin, 













Proper authorization and re- 
cording procedures, so that there 
will be reasonable accounting 
control over assets, liabilities, 
income and expenses. 

Establishment of generally ac- 
e>pted practices in the perform- 
aace of duties and functions in 
al organizational departments. 

Selection of qualified person- 
nel. 





5 6 
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In organizations which have rela- 
tively few key employees, the prob- 
lem of segregating interlocking posi- 
tions of trust, particularly in the 
office, is very difficult. A little imagi- 
ration and some knowledge of the 
exposure will go a long way toward 
solution. It should be remembered 
that almost all defaulters are im- 
pelled by acquisition of easy money 
to continue their peculations. Sur- 
prise checkups will usually uncover 
the loss before it can reach sizeable 
proportion. 


—- 7 & & 


Segregate Executive Posts 


Even executive officers of the cor- 
poration should not be excluded 
from consideration in working out a 
plan to segregate positions of trust. 
This is particularly true when the 
individual has either a token or no 
financial interest in the company. 
Actually, it doesn’t make any better 
sense to give such an executive officer 
the dual positions of check-signing 
authority and reconciliation of the 
bank account, than it would to en- 
trust the same functions to one of 
the office employees. 

Details of provision for proper 
authorization and recording proce- 
dures cover too wide a field for this 
short article but a few important 
points should be considered. The 
cardinal sin would be a breakdown 
of the system through uninhibited 
actions of the “prima donnas”. They 
are so involved in their invaluable 
-ontributions to the prosperity of the 
company that they cannot be fettered 
by such irrelevant detail as purchase 

' orders, receipts to substantiate their 
axpense accounts, keeping within 
budget limitations. Watch out—these 
could be potential defaulters! 

Another factor is incorporation in 
your accounting system of provision 
for things required by. your organi- 
zation. Just because you happen to 
know that a competitor does not use 
a voucher register system or that 
somebody else has not adopted a 

(Concluded on page 38) 














a CREDIT CIRCLES... 
ae (a) 


TRAVELING CREDIT 


What’s a credit manager to do when the Sales Depart- 
ment is urging him to loosen up on credit terms to 
customers and Top Management is telling him to 
keep a tight hold on the company’s purse strings? 

The Douglas-Guardian Plan of Traveling Credit 
is one sure way to keep everybody happy. Here’s 
how it works: 

Douglas-Guardian can issue field warehouse 
receipts for merchandise your company manufac- 
tures and distributes, stored on your distributors’ 
premises. These receipts can be held by your company 
as a flexible credit protection or can be used by your 
distributors to obtain funds locally with which to pay 
your invoices promptly. 

For more complete information, mail the coupon. 

































DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN © 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION ® 

118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana s 

(1) Please have your representative call us for an appointment. a 
0) Send us information on Field Warehousing. “ 
Individual’s Name Title ® 
Company Name @ 
Address____ ____Tel. No. e 
State___ City C & FM-10-57 te 








ee 
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By JOHN A. NEALE 
Chief Engineer 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
New York, New York 


OMMUNITIES looking for a 
C good way to modernize their 
building codes will do well to 
consider the Na- 
tional Building 
Code, recom- 
mended by the 
National Board 
of Fire Under- 
writers. 

The National 
Building Code is 
well suited for 
adoption by ref- 
erence, and a suggested ordinance 
for use in adopting the Code by 
reference has been published. More 
than 1,000 cities have adopted it. For 
communities which feel their needs 
can be cared for by a briefer code, 
an abbreviated edition has been 
published. 

To encourage introduction of im- 
proved and safe methods of building 
construction, the Board has pub- 
lished a recommended building code 
continuously since 1905 when the 
first edition appeared. The 1955 Code 
is the ‘seventh major revision. In 
commemoration of 50 years since 
publication of the country’s first 
model building code by the Board, 
it is called the 1955 Golden Anniver- 
sary Edition. 






= 


J. A. NEALE 


The Code has been prepared with 
the definite objective of meeting the 
public interest, providing safety to life 
as well as property, and giving due 
regard to provisions affecting health 
and sanitation. The fire insurance com- 
panies carry on this activity because 
that which serves the public interest 
in these matters also serves their in- 
terest. 


The Code is a performance code 
and insofar as practicable, within the 
limits of public safety, allows the use 
of any material, type of assembly, 
method of construction, or style of 
architecture that meets the required 
standards of strength, stability and 
fire-resistance. 
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National Building Code of Fire Underwriters 
Is Adopted by More Than a Thousand Cities 


The Code has been drafted by the 
Board’s engineers with assistance 
from many sources. Approved Amer- 
ican standards and nationally recog- 
nized standards of trade associations 
have been incorporated. 

Safety to life from fire calls for 
more than ample exit capacity. It 
requires exit ways that will be safe 
under fire conditions. It requires 
restrictions on the spread of fire such 
as limitation of areas, proper enclo- 
sure of stairs and elevators, fire walls 
(and in some cases exterior walls) 
having stability under fire conditions 
as well as fire-resistance, restrictions 
on flame spread rating of materials 
used as interior finish, protection of 
window openings against fire expo- 
sure, and installation of automatic 
sprinkler systems in certain situa- 
tions including large area buildings 
of readily combustible construction 
or occupancy. 

Lack of one or more of the fea- 
tures mentioned has frequently been 
an important factor in injury or 
death to persons from fires in build- 
ings. The requirements of the Na- 
tional Building Code take into ac- 


OHN A. NEALE, chief engi- 
neer of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and president 
of the National Fire Protection 
Association, began his career as a 
fire protection engineer after 
graduation from Tufts College 
with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. 

Following service as artillery 
lieutenant in World War I he 
organized and operated a fire 
protection engineering depart- 
ment for the Tennessee Inspec- 
tion Bureau as its chief engineer. 
In 1924 he became chief engi- 
neer of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, and was engaged 
by the Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies, Inc., in 1938, later becoming 
chief engineer and vice presi- 
dent. In 1954 he joined the Na- 
tional Board, which has been 
serving. the public and capital 
stock insurance companies since 
1866. 

Mr. Neale was president of the 
Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers in 1954. 












count the accumulation of years | { 
study of these factors by men 
familiar with the phenomena of firs 
and their spread in buildings. 

The Code shows the latest natio:- 
ally recognized working stresses fc: 
steel and lumber, and permits th 
use of glued laminated lumber prv- 
vided its use is in accordance wit! 
nationally recognized good practice. 
It recognizes the place of plastic 
in building construction and covers 
their use. It recognizes the use o! 
newly developed thin panel wal! 
sections and permits them under 
certain conditions. 

Buildings of unlimited area are 
covered by stipulating the conditions 
under which such buildings are 
permitted. 

High hazard occupancies are cov- 
ered by requiring compliance with 
nationally recognized good practice, 
where such exists, and giving certain 
requirements for other high hazard 
occupancies. 


Installations Covered 


Installations of heating appliances, 
incinerators, and air duct systems. 
are covered in the Code by a brief 
section which cites the “Code for the 
Installation of Heat Producing Ap- 
pliances, Heating, Ventilating, Air 
Conditioning, Blower and Exhaust 
Systems” recommended by _ the 
Board. 

The Code contains 16 appendixes 
which give supplementary informa- 
tion. In addition, information on the 
fire-resistance ratings of walls and 
partitions, column, beam, girder and 
truss protections, and floor and roof 
constructions is given at the end. 

One appendix gives supplementary 
code provisions for resistance to 
severe wind conditions. Other appen- 
dixes are of special provisions cover- 
ing resistance to earthquakes an 
protection against termites. 

A copy of the Code is available t: 
city officials. 

No Building Code is complet: 
without adequate provisions for it: 
administration and strict enforce 
ment. Little is gained by a commu- 


nity if it has regulations for building 
construction on the statute book but 
lacks adequate provisions for proper 
enforcement. The official charged 
with the administration or enforce- 
ment of the building regulations has 
a tremendous responsibility. With 
responsibility must go authority. No 
matter how detailed the Building 
Code may be, he must to some extent 
exercise his own judgment in decid- 
ing compliance. It should be the 
recognized duty of all citizens to see 
that their interests are protected by 
e capable administrative official. 

Most cities of any size have set up 
the machinery for enforcing regula- 
tions concerning new construction, 
and the quality of inspection and 
hence of construction improves year 
by year. But new buildings constitute 
only half the problem. They are 
generally designed and built for a 
definite use or class of use. Changes 
in occupancy can be expected to 
occur, and buildings may come to be 
used for purposes their original de- 
sign did not contemplate. Such 
changes may vitally affect the health 
and safety of many people by in- 
troducing fire hazards and health 
hazards. 

In many cities a few special oc- 
apnoea most Someones theatres 


yay 


nr | 


“You say you were once cast 
away on a desert island, entirely 
without food. How did you live?” 

“Well, I had an insurance 
policy in my pocket and I found 
enough provisions in it to keep 
me alive till I was rescued.” 

—Essay 


and public garages, are closely 
watched, and may be established 
only in buildings which conform 
essentially to the requirements for 
new construction. Otherwise control 
over important occupancy changes is 
often haphazard and _ incomplete. 
When structural alterations are in- 
volved, a building permit is neces- 
sary, but where no such remodeling 
is done the building inspector may 
be entirely unaware of what is taking 
place. 

Various steps can be taken to 
remedy this situation, in a manner 
more or less automatic. Zoning re- 
strictions, or control of land uses, 
are recognized as an essential func- 
tion of municipal government; they 
are the effort of the planning engi- 
neer to guide the development of 
urban districts along orderly and 
permanent lines, so that property 
values can be maintained, and 


blighted or slum areas prevented. 
They are primarily concerned with 
occupancy rather than construction. 
By the simple expedient of having 
permits required by the zoning laws 
passed upon and approved by the 
building inspector before the permits 
are issued, this official has the oppor- 
tunity to forestall any distinctly 
hazardous or improper use of an 
existing structure. 

No Building Code can be consid- 
ered a complete and finished docu- 
ment for any long period of time. 
General principles can be established 
but new materials, methods of con- 
struction and techniques of protec- 
tion must be recognized as they 
develop. There has been abundant 
evidence of improvement in building 
design, construction and equipment 
over those of a generation ago. There 
is no reason to assume that this 
advance will not continue. We do not 
lack examples of modern homes, 
commercial buildings and factories 
of the highest type to show us what 
can be accomplished in the way of 
comfort, health, safety and efficiency ; 
it remains for those interested in the 
sound development of our cities to 
apply the same principles toward 
raising the general level of construc- 
tion. 





to catch a thief... 


is a problem for law enforcement agents. 
To make good your losses is the business 
of National Surety Corporation. Ask your 
agent or broker about the many advan- 
tages of our Burglary Insurance. 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


BURGLARY INSURANCE 


FIREMAN'S FUND INQURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMAN’'S FUND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


Central Bonding Offices: 


3333 California St., San Francisco « 4 Albuny St, New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 
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Case Histories in Credit Insurance 
Many Things to Many People, But All a Part of Sound Managemen: 


By J. L. MeCAULEY 
Executive Vice President 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ROM time to time we indicate 

that credit insurance is an in- 

tegral part of sound business 

management. At 

all times we em- 

phasize’_ that 

credit insurance 

is a help to a 

credit executive. 

When these refer- 

ences appear, 

they have an 

. academic nature 

_ dL. MeCAULEY ond ane uot‘ tm- 
mediately or readily understood. 

Credit insurance means so many 
things to so many different people 
that each case represents an individ- 
ual solution to a problem. Our rela- 
tions with policyholders are strictly 
confidential. In most instances a 
policyholder requests that we do not 
make specific reference to his com- 
pany’s name, whenever operational 
problems or results are discussed. 

The brief examples that follow are 

actual stories of current policyhold- 
ers. Their company names are not 
referred to out of respect to the 
appeal to avoid identity. We relate 
these stories, however, because the 
principle involved in each reflects a 
condition in your own company, and 
the solution should guide you in 
your planning. 
A rolling mill located in the East, 
producing aluminum, steel and brass 
mill products. Distribution is in east- 
ern United States with various terms 
of sale. 

This company is classified as one 
of the larger companies in their line 
of business. Originally incorporated 
in 1931, they made certain corporate 
changes in 1956 and have shown 
substantial growth throughout their 
history. The changes made last year 
reflect gradual transition from ware- 
house to mill operation. As a ware- 
house they had a multitude of small 
accounts with diversification in num- 
ber despite concentration in a single 
line. The change to a mill operation 
resulted in a new market, with larger 


OLLOWING a year at Army 
and Navy preparatory 
school in Baltimore, J. L. Mc- 
Cauley entered the Wharton 
school of business at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and on 
graduation joined American 
Credit Indemnity Company as 
an agent. In Maryland unitil 
1934, he was transferred to 
Richmond in charge of opera- 
tions in Virginia, but was called 
back to Baltimore in 1940 as 
manager of the Maryland and 
Virginia department. In 1951 
he was elected executive vice 
president of the company, of 
which he is also a director. 


lines of credit to a considerably 
smaller number of customers—com- 
panies with whom no experience had 
been developed. Most of the new ac- 
counts were well rated, some would 
be classed as marginal. 

At the time of changing to a mill 
operation, the company began to use 
credit insurance largely for security 
purposes. The third party guaranty 
of credit insurance made possible the 
large lines of credit. Credit insurance 
became a sales tool with consequent 
larger profits. The accounts classed 
as marginal are also covered under 
their policy and for amounts satisfac- 
tory to the policyholder. This broad- 
ened their market and created a 
larger profit potential, and profits 
were realized. 

They find the trend toward longer 
terms of ssle. The credit guaranty, 
therefore, is now classed as one 
of the keys to their success in a 
continued and controlled expansion 
program. 

A Manufacturer of Plywoods. This 
South-Central company is a medium 
sized producer of southern hardwood 
and plywood. Its sales are made 
throughout the United States to indus- 
trial concerns, largely manufacturers 
of furniture. Terms of sale are 1/10 


net 30 days. There is no particular 
seasonal factor. 


Credit insurance, in this case, has 
made possible the acceptance of 
orders when the credit limit was far 
in excess of a logical amount in 
relation to the manufacturer’s work- 
ing capital. Their policy has been an 
adjunct to their credit department. 
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One outstanding example is an a 
count now covered by their polic: 
for $60,000, which reflects an ave: 
age indebtedness of $45,000 to $50. 
000. A normal line without protec. 
tion would never be greater than 
$20,000. 

There is a turnover of slight!) 

better than five times a year. As 
consequence, sales volume to thi 
single account amounts to more tha 
$200,000 a year. Net profit is bette: 
than 10%. 
A Wholesaler of Lumber, Millwor:: 
and Builder’s Supplies. This company, 
in the East, has a sales volume ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 a year. Di:- 
tribution is to retail lumber and build- 
ing supply companies. Terms of sale 
are 2/10 net 30. There is no particu- 
lar seasonal element. 

The story concerns possible de- 
fault of one of this company’s ac- 
counts. Recently a fire broke out in 
the lumber yard of a customer. Dam- 
age was estimated between $100,000 
and $200,000. Within 24 hours a 
second fire occurred in another part 
of the yard, under conditions which 
implied the possibility of arson. The 
amount owed to our policyholder 
was approximately $30,000. 

When the fires occurred, a prob- 
lem immediately presented itself. 
Was there adequate fire insurance 
coverage? Was there arson? Could 
the debtor meet his obligation with a 
substantial portion of his net worth 
wiped out? The mercantile agency 
had removed the rating. If they were 
to continue to function, someone had 
to replace the lumber. 

Through credit insurance investi- 
gation there was developed sufficient 
financial information and _prelimi- 
nary fire insurance knowledge to 
make possible a larger line of crecit 
of $75,000. The lumber was replaced, 
the lumber dealer continued to fur<- 
tion normally, fire losses were <4- 
justed, and the warehouse operator 
enjoys a larger volume of business 
than before the fire. Without lis 
credit insurance policy, this wou d 
not have been possible, and only a 
nominal amount would have ben 
shipped. 

A Manufacturer of Fireworks. T/:'s 
company, in the east-central sectic.', 
manufactures fireworks and pap °t 
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tubes. Distribution is largeiy to dis- 
tributors on three different sets of 
terms: (1) Trade acceptances up to 
120 days (80% of volume); (2) 1/10 
net 30 (10% of volume) and (3) 
cosh (10% of volume). 

The company started in business 
in 1926, when investment was small 
ard sales of fireworks were strictly 
cesh to a limited number of accounts. 

This line is normally highly sea- 
scnal. For 30 years they operated 
orly four months of the year, just 
pior to the Fourth of July and 
C iristmas. 

In these 30 years, they required 
cesh in advance in substantial de- 
posits with the order, additional pay- 
nents during the manufacturing 
period, final payment before ship- 
png date. The son of the founder 
was encouraged to come into the 
business. Eventually he found the 
seasonal nature unattractive, due 
largely to the necessity of training 
and retraining personnel. There 
was serious doubt the son would 
continue. 


There was no credit department, 
no credit history; in fact, there was 
no knowledge of what constitutes a 
credit basis. Preliminary discussions 
served as educational. Through a 
study of normal credit channels, it 
was decided that a new product be 
added—paper tubes. With establish- 
ing of credit the company was en- 
abled to operate on a 12-month basis. 
The factory was kept running and 
terms of sale as long as six months 
were granted large distributors. 
Credit lines were substantial. 

With this change in operation, ad- 
ditional financing was necessary. Ar- 
rangements were made with a local 
bank for discounting of insured 
receivables. The sales volume has 
increased approximately 400%. 


A Manufacturer of Flush Doors, Ply- 
wood Panels and Lumber, classed as a 
leading producer of its products. They 
a'so wholesale plastic materials and 
products allied with the plywood in- 
dustry. The company is vertically in- 


tegrated. Sales are made through their 


own organization on a nationwide basis 
on terms of 2%, 10th prox. They have 
about 40,000 customers. 

They began operation 30 years ago 
on a small basis. Growth has been 
prenomenal. In 1940 sales volume 
was $3,000,000. In 1944, when they 
purchased credit insurance, the an- 
nual volume increased to $12,000,- 
00. It is now approximately $50,- 
090,000 annually. 


This is an excellent example of 


aggressive credit checking, accep- 
tance of all possible orders with 
liberal judgment for credit purposes. 
When at due date the accounts are 
not paid, this company moves in with 
strength to collect the amounts ow- 
ing. The result: a tremendous in- 
crease in sales volume and practi- 
cally no credit losses. The average 
collection period ranges between 30 
and 45 days from date of shipment. 

The company is in the central sec- 
tion, geographically remote from a 
large part of their market. They 
liberally employ the facilities of the 
service department of our company. 


Billings from Central Location 


All billings are made from a cen- 
tral location. Because speed is essen- 
tial they make use of automatic 
billing devices and many other types 
of modern office equipment and facil- 
ities. The attitude of management is 
progressive, and ability is high. 

The company also finds it neces- 
sary to establish a substantial line 
with many customers. These lines are 
guaranteed through credit insurance. 
The added advantage of dual inves- 
tigation is important. They have 
great faith in the opinions of the 
credit department of the insuring 
company. Here is an example of 
secondary credit checking, the latter 
an adjunct to the prime effort of the 
policyholder’s credit department, and 
with us this is on a continuing basis. 


Confident Because Prepared 

By this type of operation, they 
have more confidence through being 
able to prepare for whatever might 
happen. Naturally they are in busi- 
ness to make money, and their profit 
and loss statement shows excellent 
results. The collection procedure is 
on the basis of “A past due debtor is 
an embarrassed debtor.” So long as 
an account is past due, it is suffi- 
ciently embarrassed to buy elsewhere 
rather than face discussions with a 
supplier to whom it owes money. 
Because they take action quickiy, 
past due amounts are relatively 
small, and they continue to get rapid 
repeat orders from their other 
customers. 

While the cases selected show some 
similarity, they were chosen for the 
particular points involved. These 
same points could apply to any line 
of business. In addition, there are 
hundreds of other benefits available 
to credit executives and as varied as 
the problems and results. 
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Man on the spot... 


That’s the typical institutional buy- 
er. A man responsible for investment 
decisions that involve the buying or 
selling of millions of dollars worth 
of securities. 


He’s expected to know stocks and 
bonds backwards and forwards — be 
an absolute authority on good buy or 
bad in any given market. 


His job isn’t easy. He can afford 
few mistakes — if any. He has every 
right to demand the ultimate in serv- 
ice from his investment dealer. 


for example— 


He takes for granted the fast, efficient, 
and careful execution of any orders he 
may place. 


He counts on day-in, day-out contact 
with someone who thoroughly appre- 
ciates his special problems and require- 
ments; who can always be relied on to 
keep him informed of any bids he might 
sell on—any offers he might care to 
accept. 

He prefers dealing with a major 
underwriter. Some firm that can provide 
participation in a wide variety of new 
offerings. Some firm that can make the 
best market in unlisted securities a fair 
share of the time. Some firm with the 
ability to dispose of sizable blocks of 
stocks or bonds with maximum speed 
and efficiency—and with a minimum 
effect on price. 

He appreciates sensible suggestions for 
purchase or sale, relies on his dealer to 
review, analyze, and evaluate all types of 
investment portfolios. 


Under these circumstances, we’re 
pleased, of course, that our list of in- 
stitutional clients has grown steadily 
over the years and that it presently in- 
cludes many of the finest banking and 
insurance firms in the business. 

If you feel that our Institutional 
Department might prove helpful to 
you at any time, Mr. R. J. Chval, our 
partner in charge of this department, 
invites your confidential inquiry. 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


25 





Modernizing the Office 


New Equipment to Speed Production and Reduce Costs 


42-to-1 Microfilmer 


416 The “Model 11” Film-a-Rec- 
ord precision built Microfilm Cam- 
era of REMINGTON RAND Division of 
Sperry Rand Corp. applies features 
of cameras many times its size. Unit 
simultaneously photographs both 
sides of document. Readily inter- 
changeable lenses are available for 


Make your own 


PHOTO COPIES 
Confidentially ... 


portable EXACT-FAX 


gives you exact copies automatically! 


EXACT-FAX operates 
eeniens No darkroom re- 
, quired. Copies from 
Credits all colors. Unit is 
Bills all metal. Weighs 
of lading only 30 Ibs. 
Production Made in U.S.A. 
schedules Lifetime service 
Valuable guarantee 


PRICES. 
documents Hf $] 4 5 
AT e 


Letters, etc. 


Write for catalog and 
information about free trial 


General Phofo Products Co., Inc. 
15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 
Rie 2S Cea 


Financial 


25 to 1, 35 to 1, and 42 to 1 reduc- 
tion ratios. At 42 to 1, the Model 11 
films a greater number of documents 
per roll of film than other microfilm 
cameras now available, manufac- 
turer states. Light intensity is ad- 
justable via single Colorstat control. 


Pegboard for Accounting 


417 Designed to speed up posting 
of accounts receivable, the MUuLTI- 
RITE Mercury pegboard of The C. 
E. Sheppard Company has a slider 
rail which moves statement and led- 
ger card to the next open writing 
line of the journal, so that all three 


records are created with one writ- 
ing; statements are always ready for 
mailing. The same Mercury board 
also may be used to prepare pay- 
rolls. The No-Smudge Carbon 
Holder assures clean ledger cards at 
all times because it is not filed with 
the card; cuts cost of statements too, 
since they do not have to be backed 
with carbon. 


Machine Bookkeeping 


418 In a budget-priced “package 
deal”, NaTIoNAL CasH REGISTER 
Company makes available its “Little 
Wizard” Front-Feed Bookkeeping 
machine with standardized NCR (No 
Carbon Required) forms designed 
to fit the machine. Machine handles 
all the basic bookkeeping require- 
ments; the front-feed carriage makes 
it possible to print related forms, 
such as customer’s statement, ledger 
and journal, in a “one-shot” opera- 
tion. A switch at the left changes 
it into a normal adding machine. 
Standard NCR (No Carbon Re- 


quired) forms are adaptable to any 
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small or medium-sized business. No 
training is required because the unit 
runs like an adding machine. 


Worksaving Duplicator 


419 Tri-functional controls of OL 
Town CorporaTion’s Model 10 
Spirit Duplicator permit automatic 
control of pressure, moistening rol- 
lers, fluid feed and paper feed. Re- 
sult is an extremely easy to operate 
machine, which delivers sharp copies 
in any combination of colors up to 
five, including black. Registration 
dial in operating handle raises or 
lowers copy with micrometric pre- 


cision, as much as 15 typewriter lines 
up or down. Side-to-side regisira- 
tion, adjustable feed handling of 
any size stock from small postcards 
to legal size paper, twin sheet sep- 
arators are other features. 


— 


If time drags, try bor- 
rowing some money on ¢ 
30-day note. lt won’t drag 
then. 


—Anonymous 





No 


init 


Speeds Up Calculations 


420 The new 10-key automatic 
Printing Calculator of Ciary Cor- 
PORATION applies shortcut methods 
to automatic multiplication for in- 
creased calculating speed, and prints 
the answers besides. Total transfer, 
decimal selection, automatic credit 
balance, direct subtraction are other 
features that speed up calculating 
eficiency. All entries can be made 
on calculator’s single keyboard, com- 
posed of 10 numerical keys, includ- 
ing the cipher. Entry capacity is 10 


columns, totaling capacity 11 col- 


umns. Machine is portable, comes in 
Clary beige finish. 


This Department will welcome 
Opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers for further informa- 
tion regarding products describ- 
ed herein. Address MODERNIZ- 
ING, Credit & Financial Man- 
agement, 229 Fourth Ave., New 
York 3. 


"88" Numbering Machine 


34121 With the Rosperts Model “88” 


desk-type numbering machine, the 
wer has a choice of nine inter- 
changeable printing heads, including 


one for vertical numbering. A plat- 
form-type unit with reversible non- 
metallic platen, it permits handling 
up to 20 carbons at one time. Handle 
and printing head swivel forward 
and back as a unit for convenience 
in resetting wheels and compactness 
in stowing away. Made of polished 
chrome plate with red plastic strik- 
ing knob, the Heller Corporation’s 
machine has a storage chamber for 
extra ink pads. 


Efficency in Addressing 


422 Addressing, imprinting and 
other tabulating machine tasks are 
carried out more speedily and effli- 
ciently with the self-adhesive TaBu- 
LABELS of Avery Adhesive Label 
Corporation. Also used for file 
folder, stock bin and warehouse 


labels, and_ similar — identification 
jobs, Tabulabels require no moist- 
ening. They come in roll form, with 
special perforated backing tape for 
easy feeding. The labels are rewound 
on an electric rewind unit after im- 
printing, curtailing wastage. Avery 
electric dispensers are available for 
applying Tabulabels with greater 
speed. 


Four-in-One Stencil Sheet for 
Mimeographing Index Cards 


For the library and other depart- 
ments, this procedure can save time, 
money and work, as compared with 
hand typed or printed cards. One 
timesaver of the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, manufacturer of duplicating 
equipment and supplies, is a _per- 
forated “four-in-one” stencil sheet, 
each part printed with the standard 
index card form. The typist can pre- 
pare four sets of index cards before 
putting another stencil in the type- 
writer. Then individual stencils are 
detached along the perforated lines 
and put on the mimeograph sepa- 
rately. 


Every year companies go out of busi- 
ness—or suffer severe loss—because 
of inadequate insurance coverage. 

Protecting your business is the 
business of Ebasco’s insurance spe- 
cialists. They do not sell insurance— 
but they will survey your insurance 
needs and give you skilled, objective 
help on your company’s insurance 
program. 


EBASCO SPECIALISTS WILL: 


analyze the hazards peculiar to 
your business 


assist in selecting the types of in- 
surance best suited to your needs 


keep you advised on changes and 
developments that affect your cov- 
erage. 


Find out now about the insurance 
services offered by Ebasco’s special- 
ists. They will assure you of a sound 
comprehensive insurance program at 
low cost. Send for our booklet “How 
to get the most out of your Business 
Insurance Program.” 

Write: Dept. J. Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Two Rector Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


hasta 


a 
Mr Oe 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e DALLAS 
PORTLAND, ORE, oe SAN FRANCISCO 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction « Financial & Business Studies 
Industrial Relations * Insurance, Pensions & Safety 
Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting ¢ Rates & Pricing 
Research « Sales & Public Relations 
Space Planning * Systems, Methods & Budgets ¢ Tax 
Valuation & Appraisal ¢ Washington Office 
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What to look for in 


MAKING AN INSURANCE SURVEY 


By JOHN S. HOFF 


Dunning & Dunning 
Duluth, Minnesota 


ET it be said at the outset that 

the job of surveying any busi- 

ness for insurance purposes 

should be dele- 

gated to an insur- 

ance expert. 

Properly selected, 

this man can be- 

come an “insur- 

ance manager” 

serving without 

salary for a most 

important phase 

J. S. HOFF of the business. 

To make sure the insurance will 

-. work, he has a lot more to do than 

merely take an order and write up 

a policy. Therefore, don’t try to do 

an expert agent’s job yourself. You 

pay for a complete insurance service; 
be sure you get it. 

The owner or manager of a retail 
store must select one agent and give 
him the responsibility for the entire 
insurance program. Dividing or 
“passing business around” only re- 
sults in poor service and lame ex- 
cuses for non-payment of losses or 
lack of coverage. 

When this expert agent surveys the 
store and its operations, he will first 
obtain an understanding of the busi- 
ness so that all problems (difficulties 
in rebuilding or replacement, loss of 
use, unusual leases or contracts, 
liability exposures, etc.) are antici- 
pated in advance. From his knowl- 
edge of the insurance business he will 
select policies and companies, from 
the literally hundreds available, 
which are best suited to needs and 
problems. He will carefully analyze 
policies in force—including the “fine 
print”—so that coverage will never 
be denied because of a technicality. 
If necessary, he will contact special- 
ists for unusual situations. In short, 
he will give the same service that one 
tries to give one’s own customers, in- 
cluding year-round personal atten- 
tion. 

The agent will then, after careful 
study, present an outline of recom- 
mended coverages. He, no doubt, will 
classify them as (1) essential, (2) 


important and (3) optional. The fol- 
lowing is a checklist which will help 
make sure that the business is pro- 
tected against the insurable hazards 
which are the most serious threats 
(which we might call the “business- 
wrecking hazards”) and to make sure 
of getting the best possible value for 
one’s insurance dollar. 


Essential Coverages 


(These are the business-wreckers) 


Damage to Property 

Fire and Extended Coverage (in- 
cludes windstorm, hail, riot, aircraft 
and vehicle damage, smoke and ex- 
plosion) : insurance to at least 80 per 
cent of value of building, stock and 
fixtures, including improvements and 
betterments. 

Heating boiler should be insured 
against explosion—steam boilers are 
not covered under the extended cov- 
erage endorsement. 

Earthquake insurance, if appli- 
cable. 


Loss of Use 


Business interruption insurance to 
pay for loss of profits, earnings and 
continuing expenses while business is 
totally or partially suspended follow- 
ing loss by fire or other perils men- 
tioned under Damage to Property. 


Liability Claims 


Liability insurance against claims 
for bodily injury and _ property 
damage arising from the dealer’s 
operations or premises, his products 
or completed operations, operations 
of contractors he may hire, liability 
assumed in lease or other contracts; 
elevator, if any. 

A boiler explosion can wreck 
neighborhood property as well as the 
store’s. Therefore the boiler contract 
should include liability insurance for 
this hazard. 

Workmen’s compensation or em- 
ployer’s liability is required in most 
states and should be written to com- 
ply with the laws. 


Automobiles 


Liability insurance on automobiles 
and trucks owned by the business 
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OHN S. HOFF, from Duluth 

State Teachers College and 
Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., and four years in the 
Navy’s Submarine Service, en- 
tered the insurance field in 
1947. He is now with Dunning 
& Dunning in Duluth after a 
period as manager of the First 
National Company Agency, 
Grand Rapids, Minn. He is a 
member of the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Insurance’ Agents 
(municipal, county and public 
properties committee), Insur- 
ance Federation of Minnesota, 
and National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 





against claims for bodily injury or 
damage to property of others. 
Non-ownership liability insurance 
for employee-owned cars and hired 
automobiles and trucks. 


Crime Hazards 


Fidelity (dishonesty) insurance, 
covering all employees, and protect- 
ing against all loss from dishonesty 
of employees. 


Other Hazards 


There are many other hazards that 
might result in loss which would be 
severe but could possibly be met out 
of profits or accumulated reserves. 
These might be classed as “Impor- 
tant”. The insurance coverages are, 
briefly: 

1. Sprinkler Leakage insurance, if 
applicable, on contents. 

2. Leasehold Interest insurance, 
if rent is substantially under present 
rental market. 

3. Comprehensive and Collision, 
on autos and trucks owned. 

4. Inside and Outside Robbery, 
covering money and securities, i»- 
cluding payroll, bank deposits, ai 
the like. 

5. Safe Burglary, covering loss | 
forcible entry. 

6. Open Stock Burglary, coverin 
loss of merchandise, furniture a! 
equipment from premises or proj 
erty by burglars or robbers. 

There is a third group of coveragé 
which can be classified as “Optional 
They are desirable because they cz 





y 


_ we —_ 


or 


ce 
ed 


convert possible loss into small, fixed 
annual expense. They are, briefly: 

|. Transportation and/or Instal- 
lation Risk floater. 

2. Deferred Payment Merchandise 
flocter covering interest in merchan- 
dise sold on installments. 

3. Plate Glass insurance. 

4, Electrical Signs insurance. 

5. Parcel Post insurance. 

6. Vandalism and Malicious Mis- 
chief insurance. 

’. Medical Payments under liabil- 
ity and auto policies to medical and 
hospital expenses for injury whether 
or not you are liable. 

“inally, the insurance expert will 
make periodic re-checks of the survey 
to keep hazards under control as 
changes in the business, changes in 
the law, new coverages, and other 
factors enter into the picture. 


HABERLE BEGUN ON P. 16 


press company money orders, and 
counterfeit currency coverage applies 
only to United States or Canadian 
currency. 


Old and Valued Coverage 


Theft; Residence, or Insuring 
Agreement VI, is an old and valued 
coverage going back many years. 
Many merchants take money or se- 
curities home with them. They do 
their bookkeeping at home after store 
hours and often take home the money 
with which to start the next day’s 
business or to make up their bank 
deposits for the following day. 

Insuring Agreement VII: Depos- 
itors Forgery is a form of coverage 
that few small merchants have pur- 
chased, even though there is a real 
need for it. Check kiting and altera- 
tions are a growing danger, as losses 
from these causes increase every year. 
This is another threat to the store 
owner for which the underwriters 
felt the coverage was needed in a 
broad form of policy. 

Insuring Agreement VIII: Damage 


' by Vandalism or Malicious Mischief 


is important, as very often a great 
deal of vandalism is done by burg- 
lars. Often, after not finding the 
money they thought to be on the 
p-emises, burglars will proceed to de- 
stroy merchandise, furniture and fix- 
ures out of sheer malice. Disruption 
0: business is obviously a severe type 
0: loss to any store owner. 

Other Damage; Premises Damage 
cr Insuring Agreement 1X, caused by 


a burglar gaining entrance to a store, 
can be serious. Very often the damage 
is in excess of the money or mer- 
chandise taken. Safe burglary losses 
can be especially costly, for not only 
is there damage to the premises to 
gain entry but there generally is a 
piece of equipment—the safe that has 
been cut open, drilled or blasted 
apart—which must be replaced. Very 
often, damage to other merchandise, 
furniture or fixtures results from this 
operation. 

For those that feel a loss of $25 
or less would not be of great con- 
sequence, a $25 deductible is avail- 
able with reduction in premium. This 
deductible applies on all insuring 
agreements except money orders and 
counterfeit paper currency. 

In all, the contract provides ex- 
cellent crime protection coverage. 
Many insureds who have carried the 
Storekeepers Burglary and Robbery 
Policy, which has been on the market 
for many years and is a limited con- 
tract, are renewing their coverage 
under the Broad Form Storekeepers 
Policy. The new policy has greater 
and broader coverage and the pre- 
mium is nominal. 


It is thought that under this con- 
tract a greater number of small store 
owners will have much more insur- 
ance coverage than previously. This 
is the constant aim of the insurance 
companies—to provide more people 
and industries with broader protec- 
tion at a cost they can afford to pay. 


Storekeepers Liability Policy 

An excellent companion policy, one 
that every merchant should carry in 
addition to his Broad Form Store- 
keepers Policy, is the Storekeepers 
Liability Policy. This contract also 
is designed for the small merchant 
and packages his liability coverages 
in one contract at a savings in 
premium. 

By adopting this broad form cov- 
erage not only will the store owner 
protect himself against crime losses 
but, following a loss, he will be able 
to return to normal operation in the 
knowledge that his losses will not 
come out of his reserves. Many small 
businesses have closed as a result of 
an uninsured fidelity loss, burglary, 
robbery or forgery. Through this con- 
tract even the smallest merchant can 
afford a $250 policy. 





AN INSOLVENT ACCOUNT can be a 
MONKEY WRENCH in the wheels 


of organized business... 


It can cause stoppage of work, impairment of capital, loss of creditors’ con- 
fidence and disturb banking relationships. CREDIT INSURANCE CAN 
PROTECT YOU against these hazards to your business. 


Consult your local London Guarantee representative today for complete 


information. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 
MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE «+ 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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Guides to Improved Executive Operation 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A LecaL ANALYSIS OF THE APPRAISAL 
AGREEMENT—By Max J. Gwertz- 
man. $1.00. Insurance Advocate, 
135 William St., New York 38, 
N.Y. 

e A practical guide to one of the vital 

clauses in your fire insurance policy, 

which has many times involved in- 
surance carriers and claimants in 
controversy. The author has carefully 
annotated point-by-point discussion 
of the factors which have led to dis- 
agreement between parties, using 
case law from all parts of the United 

States. He sets forth clearly how the 

“weight of authority” of court de- 

cisions supports interpretations of the 

language of the appraisal clause. 


~-Bic Leacue SALESMANSHIP—By Bert H. 
Schlain. $4.95. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. A book loaded with ideas 
for both salesman and sales manager. It 
is easy, interesting reading, full of ideas 
for effective sales presentation, closing a 
sale and how to make one sale lead to 
another. 


NEW! 
“Do-It-Yourself” Aids for 
INVESTMENT SUCCESS: 


STOCK ANALYSIS 
FORM - « « 50¢ each 


Minimum order—$2 


Gives you step-by-step, non-technical method to 
size up price potentials of a stock—Makes you 
a keener judge of stock values—Enables you to 
relate financial news specifically to your own 
investments. Entries include: Sales, earnings and 
dividends—Analysis of balance sheet items— 
Current developments affecting stock value—Ana- 
lytical ratios and comparisons—Estimated price 
ranges for this year and next. 


INVESTMENT RECORD 
FORM ..... 10¢ each 


Minimum order—$2 


Gives you permanent record of your stock pur- 
chases, dividends received, gain or loss on sales. 
(Ideal for tax records). Also provides space for 
entries of current earnings (quarterly), price-earn- 
ings ratio, estimated price ranges, year’s high and 
low price, current market quotations. All on one 
page for quick, easy reference. Each form serves 
you for a 5-year period on each stock. 

Both the Analysis Form and Record 

Form are on ledger paper, 8%"x1l”, 

punched to fit 3-ring binder. 


TRIAL OFFER—YOU TAKE NO RISK 


Mail this ad today with yeur check, and name 
and address, to get these unique “do-it-yourself” 
aids for investment success. Your money back 
instantly if not satisfied. 


THE PROSPER COMPANY, Dept. CF-2 
170 Broadway, New York 38, N.Y. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AN 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


622—New punched-card system in- 
stalled at General Warehouse & 
Transportation Company is described 
in illustrated folder of Remington 


Rand. Ask us for TM-1080. 


v 


623—“4. Ways to Be Sure It Can’t 
Happen Here” is title of 8-page book- 
let offered by Cummins-Chicago Cor- 
poration, which analyzes most fre- 
quently used methods of manipula- 
tion of deposit accounts and describes 
preventive measures. 


v 


624—Companies that maintain a 
library will want to have Gaylord 
Brothers’ “Library Supplies” cata- 
log, 72 pages. 

v 


625—How to do professional quality 
plastic binding in your own office is 
explained in an illustrated fact-filled 
manual offered by Plastic Binding 
Corp. 

v 


626—Executives will be interested 
in the just issued Remington Rand 
“Dream Office” furniture catalog, 
26 pages profusely illustrated, de- 
scribing features of the new all-steel 
line which integrates function and 
style. 
v 


627—Tab Products Co. has a new 
24-page brochure on how to save 
time and space with Spacefinder 
files. Catalog includes details on 
shelf files and 8 pages on open ref- 
erence (tub) files. 


v 


628—Catalog units, salesmen’s bind- 
ers and cases, directory organizers 
and varied types of industry and dis- 
play binders, are described in the 
illustrated brochure of Buchan Loose 
Leaf Records Co. Free. 
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KEEPING INFORMED 


SHAW-WALKER Company's 1958 Of. 

fice Guide, just published, is full 
of ideas and equipment to simpli y 
office work, save office space aid 
improve office appearance. This 25. 
page encyclopedic catalog pictures, 
describes and plainly prices 500) 
office products—fireproof equipmert, 
desks, files, chairs, counters and sy:- 
tems—all “time-engineered” to make 
today’s shorter office hours more 
productive of accomplishments and 
profits. Hundreds of illustrations in 
modern color. Available to purchas- 
ing agents and office executives. Free 
when requested on business letter- 
head. Write Shaw-Walker Company, 
Muskegon, Mich. 


NoisE MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL 

—This introduction to the princi- 
ples of industrial noise measurement 
and control outlines noise measure- 
ment and analysis, and describes an 
acceptable, simplified means for con- 
ducting noise surveys. Discussed are 
principles of noise control, prop- 
erties and transmission of noise, 
methods of noise reduction, with 
examples of typical noise control 
applications. 53 pages. $1.50. Associ- 
ation of Casualty and Insurance 
Companies, 60 John St., New York 
38, N. Y. 


Frince BeneFrits—Costs, union de- 

mands, expansion of the movement 
are discussed in new publication. 
$1.00. U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


New! Complete key to 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT and 
COLLECTION PRACTICE 


Invaluable guide to sound credit and 
collection practice—now in the 2nd 
Edition—tells how to evaluate credit 
risks and analyze credit data accurately. 
Using concrete illustrations, book shows 
how techniques of analysis are developed 
and carried through to practical decisions. 
New sections on consumer, foreign trade, 
mercantile instalment credit. Stresses the 
role of the federal government and Federal 
Reserve System in credit control and counter 
cyclical policy. 110 ills., tables; 784 pp. 
By Watrous H. Irons, Pres., Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Dallas. Revised and rewritten 
by Douglas H. Bellemore, N. Y. Univ. $6.75 


Order from: 
THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 





Five Fields of Isurance and 
Bond Protection Discussed 


ive fields of insurance and bond 
protection, all vital to credit opera- 
tion, were discussed in panel and 
individual ad- 
dresses at an In- 
surance Forum 
sponsored by the 
Insurance Advis- 
ory Council of 
the Georgia As- 
sociation of 
Credit Men. 

Under the lead- 
ership of Curtis 
Bryant, Curtis Bryant Insurance 
Agency, chairman of the Georgia 
association’s Advisory Council, the 
gathering was held at the Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Atlanta. 

The opening address, on “Business 
Life Insurance—a Factor in Credit 
Extension,” was by Luther H. Guest, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company. 

Mr. Bryant answered the question, 
“Fire and Liability Insurance—A 
Credit Loss?” 

The panel presentation on Bonds 
had these topics and speakers: “Fidel- 
ity Bonds, a Credit Protection,” by 
L. E. Cooley, Central Surety and In- 
surance Corporation; “Forgery, a 
Credit Problem,” R. S. Painter, Mary- 
land Casualty Company; and “Con- 
struction Payment Bonds,” Spencer 
Brewer, Fund Insurance Company. 

The discussion included defini- 
tion of a payment bond, Federal and 
state payment bonds, protection for 
the materialman, relationship of ma- 
terialman to unbonded subcontractor 
on a bonded job, how to file claim 
with the bonding company. A ques- 
tion and answer period followed. 

Members of the Georgia unit’s Ad- 
visory Council include Messrs. Bry- 
ant. Cooley, Painter, Brewer, and 
William L. Gunter of S. Hammond 
Story Agency. 


i 
j 
i 


Fi 


CURTIS BRYANT 


‘Home Insurance Sponsoring 
Jack Benny’s Radio Show 


The Home Insurance Company, 
spoisoring the Jack Benny CBS ra- 
dio show, has equipped local agents 
with an extensive merchandising 
prozram which will feature maga- 
zine advertising and direct mail and 
tadio promotional pieces: 

Special recorded “spots” were pre- 
pared for agents tying-in with local 
CBS stations. 


Here's what they say about 
RECORDS RETENTION AND CONTROL 


ee... 1 have just read the new Controllership Foundation report, “Case 
Studies in Records Retention and Control” ... It is a fine exposition of 
how to proceed in streamlining one’s file problems. It shows how expen- 
sive storage space has been reduced. It is the best book on the subject that 

I have seen.” 
FRANKLIN D. COLBURN. management consultant 


ee. 1am sincerely impressed with the approach you adopted, the scope 
of coverage and its balance. By sending your people into the field and in- 
corporating solid facts, your publication is definitive. The quality far ex- 
ceeds that obtainable from using questionnaires, as is evident in compari- 

son with another recent paper on this subject.” 
EMMETT J. LEAHY, management consultant 


ee... Very interesting and excellently prepared. Each case study is pre- 
sented in sufficient detail to make a complete picture, a result that is lack- 
ing in too many presentations of this type. ... The most complete and 
informative collection of case studies in the records management field 
that I have seen. The people who compiled it and wrote it are deserving 

of congratulations for a job well done.” 
RECORDS MANAGER of a large corporation 


Save money, space and time with a realistic program for records retention 
and control. Profit from experience of others by reading the case histories 
of 13 companies carefully selected to provide variety in size, location, profit 
margin, and product. Their records programs range from simple or formative 
to elaborate and highly staffed. Develop, or modify, your own records pro- 
gtam to suit your needs and problems, after you see how other companies have 
answered questions on: 


Organizational responsibility—W here should it be located? 
Consultants—When should they be used? 

Program sequence—W hat is the logical order for operating a program? 
Records inventory—W hat information is needed and how is it compiled? 
Appraisal and analysis—What standards should be followed? 

Vital records—Wbhat are they and what special steps should be taken? 
Microfilming—W hen is it cheaper than storage? 

Storage—What type of equipment is best? 


Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
Dept. FM 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Send me 


per copy. 


copies of “Case Studies in Records Retention and Control” at $7.50 


Name 





Company 








Address 


State 


Check enclosed [FJ Bill me later 





How Much Fire Insurance Should Company Carry’ 
Answer: Sufficient to Cover Largest Possible Loss 


NLY by having a full-scale 
O appraisal made by an ap- 

praisal company of good 
standing can the 
insurable value 
be determined 
for a plant other 
than one newly 
erected, says 
John Hethering- 
ton, manager of 
the fire insurance 
department in the 
J. HETHERINGTON = Tt office of 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

For the new plant, the cost of 
construction and the cost of machin- 
ery is the value as at the date. 
Depreciation or appreciation due to 
rising costs is a matter for the future, 
Mr. Hetherington says. But a prob- 
lem of a different color is the plant 
several decades old, with additions 
built over the years. The machinery 
bought 20 years ago is still function- 
ing adequately, and though some of 
it has been written off the books as 
fully depreciated, it has a consider- 
able value so far as operations are 
concerned. 

The problem of the insurance 
manager of a large corporation is 
basically similar to that of a house 
owner: “How much fire insurance 
should we carry?” 


“Though he has the obvious advan- 
tage of modern accounting systems, 
the insurance manager’s task is magni- 
fied by the fact that he has many 
buildings to protect, and perhaps many 
plants across the country. Before he 
can answer his own question, there- 
fore, he must know the value of the 
property and the one way to know is 
by appraisal and inventory. 


“Most companies keep an inven- 
tory of stock on hand, which would 
include raw materials, stock in proc- 
ess, and finished goods. These data 
are necessary for accounting, pur- 
chasing and production control, al- 
together apart from insurance.” 

The situation is quite different in 
the matter of buildings and machin- 
ery, furniture and other fixtures, Mr. 
Hetherington points out. Excepting 
tax assessment and book deprecia- 


tion, neither of which values is of 
significance so far as insurers are 
concerned, the sole reason to deter- 
mine values is for insurance, and too 
often they are neglected. 

Hence the complete appraisal. “It 
may be that the cost of appraisal will 
be a deterrent in some cases, but 
unless you have some reasonable 
means to determine accurately the 
value of your property, you cannot 
insure with confidence. Once an ac- 
curate value has been established, it 
is a relatively simple matter to keep 


maining $500,000. Assume the lc :s 
is $100,000, one-tenth of the ple.t 
value. Since all losses are pro-rat d 
between those carrying the insuran: », 
the insurance companies would p y 
$50,000—one-half the loss—and yu 
as co-insurer would pay the remai»- 
ing $50,000. In most cases co-insi °- 
ance contribution is entirely unw ‘- 
ting, a situation that results almost 
invariably from lack of knowledge of 
the true value of the property.” 
Mr. Hetherington takes the c»- 
insurance clause a step farther. On 


“The technical problems of fire insurance can be handled by your in- 
surance broker. That is his job. He is trained to do it and paid to do it, so 
let him do it. But your values are your problem and you should not consider 
your company properly protected until you are confident that your values 


are soundly established.” 


up-to-date by applying building cost 
indices and depreciation tables. 

“Book depreciation should never be 
regarded as a value for insurance pur- 
chases. Your accounting department 
will write off every dollar the law al- 
lows, and rightly so, but would not be 
prepared to see you lose a machine if 
they felt it had another five or ten 
years service. 


“The importance of obtaining 
proper values extends much farther 
than the fact that you should carry 
enough insurance to protect you in 
case of fire loss. There is a little item 
in insurance known as the co-insur- 
ance clause, so often found in policies 
dealing with manufacturing, ware- 
housing and mercantile risks. You 
agree to insure up to a certain stipu- 
lated percentage of the actual cash 
value of the property. If you fail to 
do so, you become a co-insurer with 
the companies to the extent that the 
amount of insurance is deficient. 


“If you have a plant valued at 
$1 million and have a 100 per cent 
co-insurance clause, you have agreed 
to insure up to $1 million. If at the 
time of loss it appears that the insur- 
ance carried is only $500,000, you 
yourself become insurer of the re- 
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—John Hetherington 


most’ mercantile risks (properties 
occupied for stores or light manufac- 
turing) there is an option of insuring 
with or without co-insurance. If the 
company’s insurance manager knows 
the property values and is prepared 
to insure up to the normally required 
80 per cent of value, he can safely 
insure on a co-insurance basis and 
have the rate reduction granted. 


“The co-insurance clause does not 
mean you receive only 80 per cent of 
each loss,” he explains. “If you are 
under-insured you must of course 
bear your proportion of each loss. 
But if you are carrying insurance 
equal to the required percentage of 
value, you will be paid in full ‘or 
each loss up to the face value of the 
policy.” In most cases of manu‘ 
turing plants, especially those that 
are sprinklered, fire-resistive, v th 
other so-called superior risks, 90 »er 
cent co-insurance is mandatory. 


Noting that the fire insurance ©: 
for superior risks is quite low, on 
premise that the insurance to ve 
will be carried, the executive expl: 
why. Suppose the $1 million plan’ i 
spread over four or five buildinzs, 
each fire-resistive and fully auton: 
ically sprinklered. If the total <e- 





truction of one building would be 
820,000, the largest possible loss, 
he nsured could well ask himself 
hy he should carry more than 
820,000. Mr. Hetherington  inter- 
pola'es: “The insurance companies 
nov’ this, and their rate has taken 
he -act into consideration so that 
your overall protection cost is con- 
iderably reduced because of the 
pred of risk, but they still require 
nsu’ance up to 90 per cent of value. 
his stems back to the basic principle 
of ivsurance: the losses of the few 
are paid by the premiums of the 
man’. If everyone were to insure 
only a small percentage of the total 
valuc, it can be mathematically 
shown that all rates would have to be 
increased proportionately to pay the 
losses.” 


Stated Amount Co-insurance 


Then there is the guaranteed 
amount or stated amount co-insur- 
ance clause. Here an actual dollar 
amount is substituted for percentage. 
This guaranteed dollar amount, com- 
puted by filing with the underwriter 
a statement of values of the property, 
is usually 90 per cent of the total of 
these values. The advantage is that, 
regardless of increase in construction 
and machinery costs, the amount of 
insurance that must be carried is 
stated in the policy. This guaranteed 
dollar amount clause is permissible 
on only certain superior types of risk 
and will not be allowed to include 
stock if the value of the stock fluc- 
tuates appreciably. 

So: “How Much Fire Insurance 
Should We Carry?” 


The answer: “Sufficient to cover 
our largest possible loss, depending 
upon the requirements of the co-insur- 
ance clause in the policy.” 


If the co-insured company has a 
large fluctuation of stock, Mr. Heth- 
erington advises: (1) the building 
and all contents, except stock, should 
be ‘nsured in one policy, or set of 
policies, taking advantage of the 


‘guaranteed amount clause if the risk 


ise igible, and on a three year policy 
for the rate reduction thus granted; 
(2) the stock should be insured on a 
so-cilled declaration form, especially 
if the inventory varies monthly or 
ever weekly. 

“The declaration form policy pro- 
vid's for a limit of liability which 
should be higher than the estimated 
pea: value of the policy term. The 
premium paid, provisional only, usu- 





OHN HETHERINGTON has 
been in the insurance busi- 
ness since 1930, excepting five 
years of service with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force during the 
war. 

Mr. Hetherington is the man- 
ager of the fire insurance de- 
partment of Marsh & McLen- 
nan’s Toronto office. 





ally is based on 75 per cent of the 
limit of liability at the rate appli- 
cable to the insured location. 

“A report of values is to be filed 
monthly. At the end of the policy 
period the monthly values are aver- 
aged and the actual earned premium 
is computed on these values. If the 
earned premium is higher than the 
provisional premium, an additional 
premium must be paid. If the earned 
premium is lower, a return of pre- 
mium is allowed.” 


Advantages of Declaration Form 


Two advantages are that there 
always is protection up to the limit 
of liability, and the insured pays 
only for the amount of insurance 
used. 

If fire loss occurs, it is the duty 
of the insured immediately to pro- 
tect the property from further dam- 
age, separating the undamaged, 
under protection. Then the loss must 
be reported to the insurance com- 
pany, usually through an insurance 
broker. He gives formal notice to 
each insuring company and arranges 
that adjuster be appointed to get in 
touch with the policyholder at once. 
If the loss is consequential he will 
give the companies’ permission to 
start cleanup operations and rebuild- 
ing to speed resumption of opera- 
tions. Itemizing of actual loss usually 
requires considerable time, and here 
again, the insurer’s executive points 
out, it is all-important that the in- 
sured be able to substantiate the 
property values that were placed at 
policy-writing time, in order to make 
claim and not be a co-insurance con- 
tributor. Furthermore, he emphasizes, 
the policyholder should expect the 
loss settlement to be on the basis in- 
sured. 

The fact that interrupted opera- 
tion loss may exceed the physical 
damage from fire or other perils in- 
sured, points up the importance of 
business interruption insurance. In 
the shutdown period the businessman 
loses net profit as well as that por- 


tion of earnings which otherwise 
would pay for the continuing ex- 
penses. The purpose of business in- 
terruption insurance is to indemnify 
the businessman for such loss. 

Bound up in all phases of the pro- 
blem, however, Mr. Hetherington em- 
phasizes, is the axiom: know your 
values. 


Manuals on Power Line Safety 


And Powder-Actuated Tools 


Two manuals added to the indus- 
trial safety guidebooks published by 
the accident prevention department 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Insurance Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, N.Y. are: “Power 
Line Safety Manual” and “Your 
Guide to Safe Use of Powder-Actu- 
ated Tools”. 

The first-named deals with the area 
of utility company operation respons- 
ible for almost two-thirds of all fatal 
accidents in the electric light and 
power industry. The second title is 
the 57th in a series of guidebooks 
published by the Association to dis- 
cuss hazards in some _ profession, 
procedure or piece of equipment, and 
how to avoid them. 





Just off the press, 1958 Office 
Guide. 252 pages of modern office 
equipment and its efficient use. 


FREE to Purchasing and Office 
Executives when requested on your 
business letterhead. 


GHAW:WALKER 


MUSKEGON 13, MICHIGAN 
Branches and Dealers in 458 Cities 
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L. M. FAETZ BEGUN ON PAGE 8 


coverages with dishonesty under 3D (dishonesty, disap- 
pearance and destruction) policy and the comprehensive 
crime form have given the insurance buying public a much 
better opportunity to provide against unforeseen losses. 


There is no question about the need of fidelity cover- 
age. The only question with which an employer should 
be concerned is how much protection should be carried, 
and this is not an easy one to determine. Improved in- 
ternal control has a bearing on employee dishonesty. 
The value of stealable property on a firm’s premises or 
in the custody of its employees, as well as the cash main- 
tained in any one facility or the sum of monies carried 
by messengers, should be the criterion as to the amount 
of burglary and robbery insurance necessary. Employers 
all too often think in terms of small losses rather than 
the possible catastrophic loss which might severely 
cripple their businesses. 


Differs with Companies 


Again, the proper amount of fidelity insurance to carry 
differs with companies; consequently it is recommended 
that the entire exposure be studied and then a sufficient 
amount of coverage be maintained to protect against the 
kind of loss that would seriously impair the company’s 
financial condition. The sum and substance of this modest 
treatise is to emphasize the importance of the insurance 
buyer knowing the sources of dangers and the oppor- 
tunities to cover them. Like clothing, a company’s insur- 
ance coverage oftentimes must be tailor-made; if not, 
parts of the business anatomy will be exposed. 

You must be on top of this job every day, and it is 
good practice to stop, look and listen at least once a 
year to your company’s changing financial and physical 
position to be positive that your insurance program is 
sound. 

To qualify under the fourth principle, namely, that 
insurance must be purchased on strictly business stand- 
ards, it is imperative that your insurance agent or broker 
be the type that can provide complete counsel and be 
available for service. Promises made during the selling 
negotiations naturally are expected to be kept all during 
the policy period. The selection of the people from whom 
you purchase your insurance and the underwriters is of 
the utmost importance. Buying insurance from your fra- 
ternity brother, club member, and the like, is practical 
providing such parties qualify as competent and well- 
informed advisers and can provide the service to which 
an assured is entitled. 


Lro M. Faetz, insurance manager, The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, attended Loyola Academy and Metropolitan Business 
College. He joined Quaker Oats in 1918 and has spent the 
last 25 years in the insurance department, becoming insurance 
manager in 1947. He is a former officer of the Mid-West 
Insurance Buyers Association, Inc., chapter of the American 
Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


A smart husband is one who isn’t so busy 
bringing home the bacon that he forgets the 
applesauce. 


—N. A. Rombe 
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Sometimes we may learn more from a man’s 
errors than from his virtues. 


—Longfellow 


J. D. NEVIUS BEGUN ON PAGE 


by changing business conditions and the evolution of th 
business. 


The basic objective should be that no uninsured los; ; 
ever sustained of such size as to put the company ou! , An 
business; beyond this, the program should protect t 
assets and earnings against significant losses. The mea:u 
of a good insurance program is not the cost but the odd 
quacy of coverage. The cost is measured in pennies |) 
when or if catastrophe strikes, the value is in very re 
and necessary dollars. 


The responsibility for insurance should be in an execu’ 
tive at top management level with the direct day-to-da r 
operation carried out by an insurance manager reporting 
directly to this executive. If a full-time manager cannd fe 
be justified the job frequently can be combined witif 
other duties, but the entire insurance function must bf, 
coordinated with day-to-day changes in the operation 
the business. We consider that professional assistance is 
a necessity. Our insurance brokers not only provide this 
assistance but also serve to find the best available market 
for the purchase of our various insurance requirements. 

Our insurance program is fairly standard as to type 


“I am always longing to be with men more 
excellent than myself.” 
—Charles Lamb 


of policy and includes the following, most of which 
should be routine with every manufacturing concern: 

1. Fire and extended coverage on our main offices and 
manufacturing plants, with blanket protection provided 
for other locations under a separate policy. 

2. Earnings protection through business interruption 
coverage. 

3. Blanket fidelity and burglary protection—the “3-D” 
type of policy. 

4. Full automobile coverage on salesmen’s cars with 
high limits on both bodily injury and property damage. 

5. Comprehensive public liability and property damage 
covering all locations, with high limits of liability. 

6. Products liability. 

7. Workmen’s compensation and employer’s liability. 

8. Transportation coverage on both inbound and out- 
bound, inland and marine risks. 

The tailoring of the aforementioned individual types 
of policies to our operations is the result of years of work- 
ing together by top management, through our insurance 
manager, with our brokers. We believe this to be the 
most important ingredient in carrying out a successful 
insurance program. 


J. Donato Nevius, AB and CPA, spent 15 years in public 
accounting and tax work before joining McCormick & Comy :ny, 
Inc., Baltimore, in 1945 as office manager. Aided by a sysiems 
department and hard-working office supervisors he found the 
office function requiring less of his attention but insurance 
and federal and state tax work consistently taking more time. 































































W 
AGE 
of th 
The Supreme Court of Massachu- 
los iets, in Insurance Co. of North 
Ou! oi mecrica v. Commissioner of Ins., 
: ‘ni 34, N. E. 423, discusses the apparent 
*""Bnomaly in calling certain insurance 
e ade A . ” . . 
s bug marine” which wholly lacks marine 
y rvegicatures. It reviews the historical de- 
elopment of this kind of insurance, 
points to the fact that it is compar- 
xecum. oe 
a atively new, that it is an outgrowth 
‘bf earlier insurance coverages on 
orting ae ach 
al yoods while in water navigation but 
will ulso in land transportation. The name 
st he is actually a misnomer, says the 
, ourt, because it includes many forms 
on off, - : 
a i of insurance which have no marine 
“Eispects. The decision attributes this 
> this “h i} id” f . 
ybria” type of insurance to a num- 
arket . 
ber of factors, such as the inaugura- 
nts. §. ° 
type to” of shipment of goods by motor 
’P‘itruck and by air, greater mobility of 
—=[population, and increased traffic in 
re [personal property. Conventionally, 
insurance, prior to this development, 
would cover personal property at 
___ fixed locations and not, generally, 
“Bwhile it was in movement. 
hich 
. j Court Calls a Halt 
‘de 4 The issue in the above case was 
whether a foreign company, doing 
tion business in Massachusetts, had the 
right to issue so-called inland marine 
Dp” policies on all risks (on all kinds of 
property such as heating and _air- 
with conditioning equipment, household 
a appliances, industrial machinery, 
i tools, musical instruments, office 
“equipment and_ sporting goods, 
located at dealers’ premises). The 
i Court said that the statute authoriz- 
un ing inland marine insurance did not 
go so far; that the statute confined 
nes Policies to the primary purpose of 
a such insurance, which is related to 
| transportation. 
nce 
the 
ful Provides for Floater Policies 
Nevertheless, though the primary 
purpose of these policies is to cover 
blic goods against loss or destruction 
= while in movement, this kind of in- 
the surance has gone outside of the 





realm of transportation risks, since 
the statute itself does provide for 


ince 





ge 





By CARL B. EVERBERG 


Head of Boston University Law Department 


the writing of floater policies for 
dealers and others covering goods 
not necessarily in transit, for ex- 
ample, precious stones, jewels, jew- 


ourt Raises Question: What’s “‘Marine”’ NS,  Coeticd, «spanner 


“San Francisco can be proud that 
this fine company has given tangible 


About Inland Marine Insurance Policy? _ sroo0t ot its confidence in the city’s 


future as a great headquarters city 
and insurance and financial center of 
the West,” said Mr. Maloney. 

The framed embossed certificate 
goes to firms or organizations whose 
major building and investment pro- 
grams have enhanced their areas of 
the city and created significant new 
employment. 


elry, gold, silver or other precious 
metals, silverware, musical instru- Faulty Building Design Blamed 
ments, furs, fur garments or fine For Much of Fire Loss Rise 


arts. 


Fireman’s Fund Building Wins 
Chamber of Commerce Award 


Faulty building design is blamed 
for much of the constant increase in 
number of and amount of damage 
from large-loss fires which set a 


The Fireman’s Fund has been pre- __ record last year, three-fourths of 
sented with the Award of Progress them in buildings, says the Engineer- 
of the San Francisco Chamber of ing News-Record. 

Commerce for its new headquar- Far more important than better 
ters. James F. Crafts, president of enforcement of building codes or ad- 
Fireman’s Fund, received the award _ ditional legislation would be volun- 
from E. D. Maloney, president of tary action by architects and engi- 
the Chamber. Participating in the neers raising their design standards 


ceremony were G. L. Fox, the Cham- to place fire control at the same level 
ber’s general manager, and W. F. as resistance to vertical and lateral 
McGowan, for the Business Center __ loading, according to the publication. 


use them FREE for 10 days! 





900 COLLECTION LETTERS 
THAT BRING IN THE MONEY!— 





TESTED AND PROVED 
SUCCESSFUL IN 
ACTUAL USE 


Remember, all these successful 
letters are ready for you to 
use at once... and any one 
could easily be worth hundreds 
of dollars to pou, not only in 
increased collections, but in 
time and effort. Veteran credit 
men are enthusiastic in their 
praise of the ‘Complete Credit 
and Collection Letter Book.” 
George J. Schatz, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Commercial ‘ors 
Corporation, s 

not only supplies 

but also makes ava 

ef new credit and collection 
ideas.” And W. R. Dunn, Gen- 
eral Credit Manager of Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation says: 
“This book is full of the hew- 
to-do-it of making your letters 
human, tactful and effective.” 





Ready-to-use for Quick Results 


HERE’S HOW TO PULL IN THE CASH—get the “slow pays” off your books — 
without wasting time and money! Send today for a Free-Examination copy of the 
= group of credit and collection letters ever put between the covers of a single 
olume — 


Complete Credit and Collection Letter Book 


by JOHN D. LITTLE 


€ach and every one of the 500 letters in this new book has been thoroughly tested 
and proved successful. Each one is ready for you to use “‘as is” or with only slight 
variations to fit your particular needs. You'll find individual letters, as well as 
complete series . . . dozens of openings and ‘“‘hooks’’ to vary your approach .. . 
techniques and ideas ready to go to work for you AT ONCE. 


Just a hint of the gold-mine of ideas you'll get: 
e simple collection “‘heok” that brings © successful ways to collect from non- 


in an 89% response — profit organizations — 
e collection series that gets speedy re- © dozens of fresh variations on the 
sults from bad risks — tiresome ‘‘please remit” theme— 


successful 3-stage letter that applies ¢ 3 ways to calm down customers 
increasing pressure—14 “‘first let- dunned for bills already paid — 
ters” that bri _ 
forceful ‘‘one-shot’’ letter used to 
collect accounts charged off as un- ¢ 5 letters to customers whose checks 
collectible— have “‘bounced.”’ 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL! Why. not see for yourself how tremendously 


helpful these great letters can be in your 
work? Mail the coupon below for a Free-Examination copy of the book today! 


["———— MAIL THIS COUPON NOW--~-—— 
| PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. 5130-M2, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


| Please send me a Free-Examination copy of the ‘Complete Credit and Collec- 
' tion Letter Book.” Within 10 days | will either remit $4.95 plus postage, | 
or return the book and owe nothing. 


° letters to chronic “discount chisel- 


| MINS RA REA Fe aE UE Ce Seeds 5 A8SK 60 4.05 hoodie venb a debatecee | 
AM hn ah aaah. 3 iter, elie LEON Take. 56 bog Oo ene ake | 
| a ree Zone ..... WE oases cs } 

SAVE! Send $4.95 with this coupon and we will pay postage. Same return | 
| privilege; refund guaranteed. 





The Dartmouth Class of 1957, Graduate School of Credit and Financial Management 


2) Receive Executive Award at Dartmouth 


IFTY-FIVE financial leaders 
have received the 1957 Execu- 
tive Award on completing the 

three-year course given by the Grad- 
uate School of Credit and Financial 
Management at the Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. 
The graduates, from 30 cities in 
13 states and Canada, represent more 
than a score of different lines of 
business and industry, and banking. 
Special awards were presented to 
the following members of the Class 


of 1957. 


CHARLES F. BOUND, vice presi- 
dent, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
won the Alumni Association Honor 
Merit Award as the senior who had 
made the most outstanding contribu- 
tion to leadership in the class and to 
the school. The presentation was made 
by Paul J. Hanna, vice president, The 
Hanover Bank, New York, alumni 
secretary and a 1956 graduate. 

To JAMES S. HOWARD, treasurer 
and secretary, Johnson Steel & Wire 
Co., Inc., Worcester, Mass., went the 
Paul G. Hoffman Award as the grad- 
uate who had done the best work and 
had shown “marked personal and pro- 
fessional improvement” for all three 
sessions. 

The American Petroleum Credit 
Association Award for the best Man- 
agement Study report, on the basis of 
value to credit and financial execu- 
tives and originality of material, was 


won by CALEB F. FOX, 3d., assistant 


vice president, Fidelity-Philadelphia 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. His topic: 


“Clearing House Plans for Payment 
of Freight Bills.” 


The commencement address was 
given by Howard E. Isham, vice 
president and treasurer, U. S. Steel 
Corp., New York. The Executive 
Awards were presented by William 
J. Dickson, executive director of the 
school. 

The school, conducted as summer 
sessions by the Credit Research Foun- 
dation of the National Association of 
Credit Men, has been in operation 
at Dartmouth College for seven years. 
A duplicate session is conducted at 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif., 
in July. 

This year’s Dartmouth session in- 
cluded 192 students and 16 faculty 
members, 4 assistant directors and 3 
conference leaders. Among the latter 
was J. Allen Walker, NACM presi- 
dent, the general credit manager of 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco. 

The 1958 sessions of the Graduate 
Schools on the West Coast and in the 
East, will be held as follows: 

Stanford University, July 6-19. 

Dartmouth College, August 3-16. 

Applications for the 1958 sessions 
are now being received at the school 
office at National’s headquarters in 
New York. 


Here are the names of this year’s 
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Dartmouth graduates, by state and 
city: 


ALABAMA 


Fairfeld—R. E. Fortner, credit mgr. 
eastern area, Tennessee Coal & Iron Divi- 
sion, United States Steel Corp.; ALBERT 
M. PEARSON, credit mgr., western division, 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Banos—Epwarp L. S. EVANs, mer. 
Bank of America NT&SA; San Francisco— 
WitiiAM M. SUTHERLAND, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America NT&SA; STANFIELD S. 
TAYLOR, assistant cashier, Bank of America 
NT&SA. Santa Monica — ArtuHur B. 
WRI¢cHT, assistant mgr., Bank of America 
NT&SA. 


CONNECTICUT 


Torrington—R. E. Wuite, controller & 
asst. treas., The Torrington Co. 


DELAWARE 
W ilmington—W. H. Hawkins, div. credit 
mgr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Epwarp MERCHANT, Jr., div. credit mgr. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Daviw A. ALLISON, asst. vice 
pres., First Federal Savings and Loan Assn. 
of Chicago; CHARLES C, CHRISTENSEN, 
mgr. of credit & collections, Refriger:tion 
Dept., Hotpoint Co., Div. of General ! lec- 
tric Co.; B. H. Morse, gen. credit r gr., 
Cities Service Oil Co. of Delaware; Fra ‘cis 
RICHARDSON, credit rep., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Elgin—Frep J. HERTEL, asst. treas., F'gin 
National Watch Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston—Harvey M. Lewis, loan officer, [he 
First National Bank of Boston. Walpe e— 
Ricuarp E. Reap, asst. to credit 1 gr. 


(Concluded on page }9) 





How to protect your receivables: 


The easiest, most economical and most practical way to protect 
your receivables—used by thousands of Credit Executives—is to 
get a Credit Interchange Report— 


At the time you are investi- 
National ASSOCIATION of Crepit Men | gating every new account. 
Credit Interchange Report 


wer) 
aged id” 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CONSTRUCTION CO., . SEPT. 6, 1957 


2 


When you receive an unusu- 


a its contents ore gathered in good faith from cee oly Lanse yon ih gees acaieas heel maaan ally large order, or a num- 
procuring, collecting, communicating or failing 10 communicate the information so gathered. 


waren [eae [aati | Sear PL: roe | nee [rave ne core ber of direct inquiries on a 
: customer. 
10-30 
Pose 3 
2-10-30 
When you first notice a defi- 
2-10-30 nite change in the custom- 
nem er’s payment of your 


account, 
2-10-30 


4 


When you analyze your re- 
ceivables at the end of the 
month, see that you have a 
late Credit Interchange Re- 
port on all ‘“‘Slow Pay”’ 
2-10-30 accounts. 


EOM 
$-10-30 


1-10-30 5 

When considering any col- 

lection procedure, get the 
debtor’s side of the picture 

| oes babar from a late Credit Inter- 

| otttes. change Report. 


1-10-30 


Such a report gives you detailed information—experiences from 
the ledgers of many suppliers—in all lines of business—from all 
parts of the country. A single inquiry brings it to you. The service 
is economical and reliable. The Bureau serving your area will 
gladly show you the details—without obligation. 


If you prefer... write 
Credit Interchange Bureaus 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of CREDIT MEN) 
G12-14 Areade Building . .. ST. LOUIS I, MO. 
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KEEPING EMPLOYEES HONEST 


(Concluded from page 21) 


tool check system does not mean that 
these procedures’ should not be 
adopted by your company. A case 
comes to mind in which perusal of 
an accounts payable ledger by a keen 
executive disclosed inordinate pur- 
chases from a given vendor. This 
touched off an investigation which 
disclosed a defalcation involving 
spurious purchases, and came before 
the loss could reach a_ sizeable 
amount. 


Examples of Violations 


A flagrant violation of accepted 
accounting procedures which we en- 
counter most frequently is that of 
permitting the purchasing depart- 
ment to have a hand in either the 
receiving or stockroom functions, and 
sometimes both. Time after time we 
find that the purchasing department 
has made the commitment, handles 
the receiving advices, and approves 
the invoice for payment. 

In the final analysis, the account- 
ing department is responsible to 
management for accounting for the 
assets, liabilities, income and ex- 
penses of the business. This end can- 
not be accomplished if an operational 
department assumes these preroga- 
tives. Our recommendation is that a 
copy of the purchase order be for- 
warded to the accounting depart- 
ment at the time the original is 
mailed to the vendor. When the 
goods are received, a copy of the 
receiving advice should be sent di- 


From Canisius College in Buf- 


falo, N. Y., and Bentley 
School of Accounting in Boston, 
R. L. Bollard was in the account- 
ing department of the Hearst 
newspapers and Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey (Boston 
office) before joining Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company, of 
Boston, in 1938 as payroll audi- 
tor. 

After three years in eastern 
and southern states he was pro- 
moted to audit supervisor in New 
York, then to district auditor in 
charge of the Brooklyn office. 
He took graduate accounting at 
New York University, transferred 
to crime auditing in 1947 and a 
year later became division crime 
auditor at Atlanta. Mr. Bollard 
now is special auditor. 


rectly to the accounting department. 
This means that by the time the 
department receives the approved 
invoice, it will have all the support- 
ing data and be in a position to 
audit the disbursement. 

This example shows how easily the 
internal control can break down and 
leave the company vulnerable to 
serious loss. Operations not directly 
related to the product manufactured 
are another source of potential loss. 
They may include a garage operation 
for maintenance of a fleet; a machine 
or electric shop for general mainte- 
nance of the plant; possibly a con- 
tainer operation for shipping the 
finished product. The inordinate ex- 
posure in these categories usually 
stems from the fact that they are 
considered necessary expenses, and 
management feels that any additional 
money spent in accounting for ma- 
terial, parts and tools just adds to an 
already burdensome overhead. This 
thinking, coupled with investing con- 
trol over purchases and inventory in 
the hands of a single employee, 
paves the way for a sizeable defalca- 
tion over an extended period. 


Qualified Personnel Essential 


The final consideration is selection 
of qualified personnel. Perfection of 
interviewing techniques, aptitude and 
character tests, yardsticks for meas- 
uring performance provide the em- 
ployer of today with proven means to 
put the right man in the right job. It 
is mandatory that your key employ- 
ees be qualified for the jobs with 
which they have been entrusted, be- 
cause if they do not exert the proper 
control the resulting laxity could 
seriously affect the stability of the 
company. 

The hiring of an honest employee 
is no cause to sit back and relax. 
The neophyte is and always will be 
subject to the allurements of the 
world, the flesh and the devil. Your 
aggressiveness in seeing that he ad- 
heres strictly to the procedures set 
up for him may determine if he can 
withstand the onslaught of these 
three forces. If he fails and others 
fail along with him, the loss could 
mean the company’s demise and your 
job. In maintaining proper vigilance, 
the job you save may be your own. 
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“We feel there is also an obli- 
gation on the employer to keep 
temptation out of the employee’: 
way. This does not mean chasing 
one employee around to check 
up on another; it does mean di- 
viding duties so that no one em- 
ployee will have unsupervised 
access to the assets of the com- 
pany.” 

R. L. Bollard 


High Damage Awards Bring 
Large Underwriting Losses 


Increased frequency of automob le 
accident claims and higher damage 
awards accounted in large part for 
heavy underwriting losses last year 
by insurance companies selling auto 
bodily injury liability coverage, the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment showed in figures from com. 
panies operating in the state and 
representing most of the principal 
underwriters of America. Premium 
totals increased $145 millions from 
the $1,360,697,457 of 1955. 

Nationwide loss of insurance com- 
panies the last ten years on auto 
liability was estimated at $271 mil- 
lions. 

Costs of 1957 policies are rising to 
new levels, with companies getting 
17 to 25 per cent higher prices in 
many states. 

New York state stock casualty in- 
surance companies showed earned 
premiums totaling $1,019,196,240, 
which was $77 millions above the 
1955 figure, but the loss ratio ad- 
vanced from 58.7 per cent to 65.4 
per cent. With expense ratio up a 
point, to 44.8 per cent, the under- 
writing loss was 10.2 per cent, third 
loss in five years. Mutuals registered 
their first loss in a number of years. 
Lloyds and reciprocals also showed 
a loss. 

In 34 states rates on private pas- 
senger cars were increased. 


Half Year Fire Loss Up 6.3% 


FirE Losses for the first half of 
this year totaled $550,155,000, an 
increase of 6.3 per cent over the 
$517,403,000 for the same period in 
1956. 


For June, however, the estimated 


fire loss of $69,710,000 represenied 
a decrease of 6.8 per cent from the 
$74,770,000 of June 1956 and was 
11.8 per cent under the May 197 
total of $79,045,000. 
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GRADUATES AT DARTMOUTH 


BEGUN ON P. 36 


————————————L 


Kendall Mills Div. of The Kendall Co. 
Worcester—-JamMEs S. Howarp, treas. & 
secty., Johnson Steel & Wire Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul—K. T. Bacon, asst. treas., Min- 
nesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—Joun M. Winton, regional 
credit mgr., Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


NEW YORK 
Elmira—Rosert L. Morris, credit mgr., 
Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc. Long Island 
City—FrRANK BIELEvicz, asst. credit mgr., 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. New York 
—O. Joun Betz, second vice pres., Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of N. Y.; Cwarzes F. 
BouND, vice pres., Guaranty Trust Co. of 
N. Y.; THomas De Cicco, JRr., senior cred- 
itman, Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc.; C. R 
DopsoNn, asst. vice pres., First National 
City Bank of N. Y.; Percy C. Hunt, div. 
credit mgr., Cannon Mills, Inc.; Epwin T. 
KoEGEL, credit mgr., Ambassador Factors; 
Davin W. Lewis, asst. vice pres., Bankers 
Trust Co.; Henry N. Loomis, senior credit 
inspector, First National City Bank of 
N. Y.; J. Norris Mituer, business analyst, 
Bakelite Co., Div. of Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corp.; JoHn Nurrort, credit super- 
visor, American Cyanamid Co.; Rospert H. 
Pettit, vice pres., The Hanover Bank; W. 
E. Rippirorp, exec. assistant, treasury 
dept., U. S. Steel Corp.; James J. Ryan, 
asst. mgr., First National City Bank of 
N. Y. Rochester—RicHarp C. Scort, asst. 
vice pres., Genesee Valley Union Trust Co. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hillside—Maurice Muse, JR., credit mgr., 
Edgcomb Steel & Aluminum Corp. Hobo- 
ken—Dantet A. CHAsE, credit mgr., Frank- 
lin Baker Div., General Foods Corp. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—T. M. SHERMAN, staff director, 
credit & collections, Thompson Products, 
Inc. Dayton—H. BARBEE SIMPSON, vice 
pres. and director of credit sales, American 
Lubricants Co. North Canton—Evan B. 
ScHILTz, asst. credit mgr., The Hoover Co. 
Novelty—Rosert P. WHITE, office mgr., 
National Credit Office, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester—PLEASANTON H. ENNIs, asst. vice 
pres., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. New 
Holland—T. O. GuLutncsrup, field credit 
megr., New Holland Machine Co. Philadel- 
phia—Daviw C. Davigs, div. credit mgr., 
Gulf Oil Co.; CALEB F. Fox, 3rp, asst. vice 
pres., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
Westey NEWHOUSE, asst. treas., Fidelity- 


Insurance adjustor: “We | 
won’t pay you any money, 
but we will replace your 
car.” 

Car owner: “Well, that’s 
all right in this case. But if 
that’s the way you do busi- 
ness I want to cancel the 
policy on my wife.” 

—The Arizona Prospector 


Philadelphia Trust Co. Pittsburgh—Joun 
Ear.y, Jr., district credit mgr., United 
States Steel Corp.; J. Harry Evans, asst. 
mgr. of credits, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp.; CHarLtes H. Gompert, Jr., staff 
asst., treasury dept., Westinghouse Electric 
orp.; T. D. McE.roy, credit mgr., Spang 
Chalfont Div., National Supply Co. 


WISCONSIN 


Menasha—Herman J. Pomy, credit rep., 
Marathon Corp. Neenah — Rosert E. 
SMITH, credit mgr., industrial div., Kim- 
berly-Clark Corp. Thorp—Jean C. Broer- 
EN, secty., Thorp Finance Corp. 


CANADA 


Montreal, Que—J. S. McConneELL, credit 
mgr., The Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd.; 
H. E. Worratt, gen. credit mgr., Du Pont 
Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Cultivate Positive Thinking, 
Walker Tells El Paso Meeting 


“Stress your ideals by cultivating a 
habit of positive thinking, develop- 
ing your creative powers and taking 
advantage of opportunities to learn. 
Eliminate such words as ‘dunning,’ 
‘delinquency, ‘rejected, ‘turned 
down,’ ‘limit’ from your credit pol- 
icies and you will get better credit 
results.” This was the counsel of 
NACM president J. Allen Walker, 
general credit manager, Standard 
Oil Company of California, in an- 
swer to the question: “What can the 
business community expect of credit 
management in this new era?” 

“Your credit policies should 
develop opportunities and encourage 
new ideas,” Mr. Walker told mem- 
bers of the Tri-State Credit Associa- 
tion, El Paso. “In human relations 
treat your customers, fellow em- 
ployees and stockholders right. It 
will make better business.” 


Cuba’s Credit Association 
Featured in Havana Post 


The Asociacion de Profesionales 
de Credito de Cuba and its presi- 
dent, Jose Mola Morilla, CPA and 
an official of BANFAIC, have been 
the subjects of extended treatment 
by Roger A. Valdes in his column, 
“Trade Winds”, in The Havana Post. 

The Cuban unit, a “smashingly 
successful organization” in the words 
of Mr. Valdes, “will act as council- 
lor and adviser to any group in any 
country in Latin America wishing to 
organize a credit association.” The 


interview followed a recent confer- 
ence between Mr. Mola and Philip 
J. Gray, secretary and foreign de- 
partment director, National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, with which the 
Cuban association is affiliated. Mr. 
Gray was in Havana on a tour of 
13 countries in the interest of for- 
mation of credit groups. 

The columnist quoted Mr. Mola 
as saying the Cuban association next 
year will inaugurate three new ser- 
vices to its 300 members: a collec- 
tion department, a rehabilitation ser- 
vice to aid members in financial 
need for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, and a legislative department. 
He added that study of organization 
and techniques for establishing these 
departments is the objective of a 
six-week visit to the United States 
by C. P. Nicolas Hernandez, exec- 
utive director of the association. 


93 Million Labor Force by ’75 
By 1975 the labor force of the 


United States may exceed 93 millions, 
says the Chase Manhattan Bank’s 
“Business in Brief.” 





Are You Getting 
This Return On 


Your Savings And 


Business Funds? 


e You can have these high earnings, 
have your money available at all 
times, and besides have your ac- 
count up to $10,000.00 insured by 
a U. S. Government Agency by 
putting your dollars in Insured 
Savings and Loan Associations. 
Act now—and start earning more 
with safety. 

Ideal for Personal and Business 
Savings Accounts, Pension, Wel- 
fare, Retirement, and Annuity 
Funds, Credit and Labor Unions, 
Fraternal, Insurance, School, En- 
dowment, Church and Institution. 
LEGAL for Trust, Estate and 
Guardian Funds. Place any 
amount, $500.00 to $1 million— 
FULLY INSURED. 

Write for your free list of these 
Insured Associations Now—Full 
Information—No Fee—No Obli- 
gation—Our Services are Free. 


ALLISON WAUGH & COMPANY 


100 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 
Dept. H 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


LincoLn, NEBRASKA 

September 25-27 

Annual Tri-State Credit Conference, 
including Iowa, Nebraska and 


South Dakota 


e 


Granp Forks, NortH DAKOTA 

September 27-28 

North Central Credit Conference, in- 
cluding North Dakota, Minnesota 
and Winnipeg 


¢ 


HarrimMaN, New YorRK 


September 30—October 2 
Credit Management Workshop 


& 


WasuinctTon, D.C. 

October 6-9 

43d Annual Fall Conference of Rob- 
ert Morris Associates 


td 


STE.-ADELE-EN-HAUTE, QUEBEC 
October 6-8 
Credit Management Workshop 


2 


San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

October 13-16 

Annual Conference of American 
Petroleum Credit Association. 


s 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

October 16-17 

New England District Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. 


BuFFALo, New YORK 

October 17-19 

Tri-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania 


* 


OmauHa, NEBRASKA 
October 18-20 
Annual Midwest 


Conference 


Credit Women’s 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

October 19-22 

Annual Southeastern Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Louisiana 


¢ 


LouIsvILLE, KENTUCKY 

October 24-25 

Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Kentucky 
and Eastern Michigan 


e 
San Disco, CALIFORNIA 
October 24-26 


Pacific Southwest Credit Conference, 
including California, Arizona, 


Utah, Colorado, Nevada 
& 


Kansas City, Missouri 

November 13-15 

Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern and Western Illinois. 


¢ 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLAHOMA 

November 18-20 

Annual Southwest Credit Conference, 
including Oklahoma, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
New Mexico 


¢ 


VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

March 13-14, 1958 

Annual Pacific Northwest Conference 
of Credit Executives 


¢ 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

May 15-16-17, 1958 

Annual Meeting of the NACM Affili- 
ate Local Association Secretary- 
Managers 


¢ 


Detroit, MICHIGAN 
May 18-22, 1958 
62nd Annual NACM Credit Congress 


and Convention 
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MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

September 18-19, 1958 

Great Lakes Regional Credit Con- 
ference, including Illinois, Ind. 
iana, Michigan and Wisconsin 


Deaths 


J. W. Spangler, Seattle, Dies; 
Held National and Local Posts 


James W. Spangler, a_ leading 
Northwest banker more than 4() 
years, was at the time of his retirc- 
ment in 1946 vice president of 
the Seattle-First National Bank. He 
was 82. He had served as president of 
the Seattle Association of Credit Men 
1908-1911, was for several years a 
director and from 1910-11 vice pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Credit Men. At that time he was with 
Dexter Horton National Bank. He is 
said to have established the first bank 
credit department in the Northwest 
in 1906, and in 1911 he was made 
vice president of Seattle National, 
which became the Seattle-First Na- 
tional in a merger. 


R. A. Spicer Was Memphis 
Unit President 1919-20 


Robert A. Spicer, who died re- 
cently, had been president of the 
NACM Mid-South Unit, Memphis 
from 1919-20, and was the oldest liv- 
ing president of the association. 


James F. Daly 


James F. Daly, 55, associated with 
Keyes-Fibre Company most of his 
business career, died after a cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Waterville, Me., 
to which his company had moved 
last year from the New York area. 
Mr. Daly was a charter member of 
the National Paper Industry Credit 
Group, National Association of 


Credit Men. 


Rudolph M. Bremer 


Rudolph M. Bremer, who in 1920 
was president of the Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association (now 
NACM Western Michigan,  Inc.!, 
died in his 78th year. 


Any car will last your life- 
time if you’re_ careless 


enough. 
—Quote 








Important!= 


When 45 State Legislatures meet in one year, watch out for New Laws affect- 
ing business. 


When production facilities increase, it means greater competition. 
When competition is keen and money is ‘tight’, it means more credit. 


When more credit is demanded, there is greater need for alertness. 


The 1958 edition of 


CREDIT MANUAL 
ail 


Commercial Laws 


is specially written for credit executives. It takes their legal prub- 


lems one by one and gives the solutions, clearly, concisely and in 


layman language—your everyday language. 


The “Credit Manual of Commercial Laws” is the only book which deals exclusively with the 
credit side of the law. Every detail of the laws of sales is included: the law of contracts, secured 
transactions, bankruptcy, negotiable instruments and many others. Nothing is omitted that con- 
cerns credit sales. 


Special Pre-Publication Offer 


The special pre-publication price to members of the National Association of Credit 
Men is $9.60—a savings of $2.40. (Regular price $12.00.) Only a limited number 
of copies will be printed, so send in your reservation order today and take advan- 


tage of this special offer. 


National Association of Credit Men 
Publications Department 229 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ON. THE 
Personal 


Joun J. Dorcan, Houston. Texas, 
director of credit and insurance for 
Continental Oil Company, had joined 
Conoco’s coordinating and planning 
department in 1948 at Ponca City, 
Okla., and transferred to Houston 
two years later. He was on leave of 
absence from Conoco for one year, 
serving with the Petroleum Admin- 
istration for Defense in Washington, 
D. C., and returned to Conoco’s 
headquarters offices in Houston in 
1952 as assistant to the president of 
the company. 

In 1954 he transferred to the 
company’s Rocky Mountain region 
land department in Denver, Colo., 
~ and in late 1955 moved to Casper, 
Wyo., where he served until his 
promotion to director of credit and 
insurance. 

A native of Providence, R. I., Mr. 
Dorgan received his master’s degree 
in 1948 from the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. 


Donap R. Kinc has become credit 
manager, The F. C. Russell Company, 
Cleveland. He had been credit man- 
ager, Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
and, earlier, divisional credit super- 
visor, The White Motor Company. A 
trustee. of the Cleveland Associatien 
of Credit Men and member of the New 
York Credit & Financial Management 
Association, he holds the Executive 
Award of the Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management, 
NACM, Dartmouth, 1955. Mr. King 
contributed to the symposium “Steps 
to Earn Place on Management Team,” 
which appeared in the June 1957 
issue of Credit and Financial Manage- 
ment. 


WarpvEN N. HartTMAn, Jr., since 
1954 general credit manager and 
assistant treasurer of Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., has 
been advanced to the newly created 
position of general manager of new 
product coordination. He continues 
his responsibilities as assistant treas- 
urer. Mr. Hartman began with Arm- 
strong as a sales trainee in the 
building materials division in 1939 


Side 


and following war service he be- 
came an executive of the building 
materials division at Lancaster head- 
quarters. 

As manager of contract operations 
and later manager of the industrial 
insulation department, Mr. Hartman 
was responsible for revision of this 
area of the company’s operations. 
He was made general credit mana- 
ger Jan. 1, 1954. assistant treasurer 
later that year. In addition to an 
electrical engineering degree and 
the master’s degree in economics 
of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, he holds the Executive 
Award of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial Man- 
agement, Dartmouth (1956). He is 
a member of the board of directors 
in the Credit Men’s Association of 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


Davip E. MiTcHELsoN has been 
appointed vice president-treasurer, 
Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit. 
Treasurer since 1946, he began with 
the company in 1920. At the same 
time, CHARLES A. ERDMANN, formerly 
assistant controller, was named con- 
troller. 


L. Byron CHERRY has been named 
vice president-finance and manage- 
ment services, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Inc., New York, a newly 
established division of CBS. 


JAMES C. HULLETT, presi- 
dent and finance committee 
chairman of Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, has been re- 
elected president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Also reelected: Harry W. Mil- 
ler, general U.S. attorney of the 
Commercial Union-Ocean Group, 
vice president, and D. R. Acker- 
man, board chairman of the 
Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

Elected secretary: F. Elmer 
Sammons, president and direc- 
tor, The Hanover Fire Insurance 
Company and The Fulton In- 
surance Company. 
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J. C. HULLETT 


W. HARTMAN, JR. D. R. KING 


J. J. Steic, for the last 12 years 
credit manager of Tracy-Wells Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, twice presi- 
dent of the Columbus Credit Associa- 
tion and six years a director, has 
become associated with the Ohio 
National Bank and its parent Ban- 
cohio Corporation, which are expand- 
ing their credit operations. Readers 
will recall the case history article 
Mr. Steig presented in CFM October 
1954. 


GrecoryY PETERS now is controller, 
Circuit Instruments, Inc., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., subsidiary of International 
Resistance Company, Philadelphia. 
He previously was with Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Company. 


Davin W. Myers, vice president 
and controller, Producto Machine 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has 
been named a director. 


Wittiam H. RanpALL, formerly 
credit manager, The Snowden-Mize 
Drug Company, Atchison, Kan., has 
been advanced to assistant treasurer. 
He succeeds John C. Savory, retired. 
Earlier Mr. Randall managed his own 
business and was in war department 
finance work. 


H. Hayes WuNnDERLICH, treasurer 
since 1951, has additionally been 
named vice president of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh. He began with J&L in 1923 
as accountant in the general office, 
Pittsburgh, and he has held a num- 
ber of financial posts, including vice 
president-finance, assistant control- 
ler, and director of budgets 








